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THE OLD NORTH BRIDGE AT CONCORD. 





NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


ARGE legacies are not a novelty in the 
college world, but Middlebury College, 
in Vermont, has received a gift of a kind 

less usual now than in former days. By the | 
will of Joseph Battell it becomes the owner 


of more than twenty thousand acres of forest | 


land. Mr. Battell also gave large tracts of land 
for park purposes, but the land of which the 
college becomes the owner is to be handled 
for commercial purposes, in accordance with 
the highest standards of scientific forestry. It 
is a unique responsibility for college trustees to 


assume, but it offers a great opportunity to do | 


some good constructive work. 
& 


\ A J. OMEN who live in the town of Han- | 
over, Massachusetts, had good reason for | 
taking a special interest in the annual | 

town meeting this year. A man who preferred 
to conceal his identity offered to give $25 for 
town improvements if there were a hundred 
women present at the meeting, and moreover, 
to give the women themselves fifty cents apiece. 
When the count was taken there were only 


ninety-one, but messengers were hurried in all | 


directions, and before the meeting closed more 
than the necessary hundred were present. No 
one seems to have found out what the man was 
trying to prove or disprove by his offer. 


EXT week, which brings the 140th anni- 
versary of the battles at Lexington and 
Concord, marks also the beginning of the 
tide of summer travel to the two beautiful old 
Massachusetts towns. How strong that tide 
is likely to be can be judged by the fact that 
last year more than twenty-two thousand 


visitors registered at the Hancock - Clarke | 


House, near the Lexington Green. In that 
house John Hancock and Samuel Adams slept 
the night before the battle, and were awakened 
by Paul Revere after his ride from Boston. 
Of course by no means all of the visitors to 
Lexington visit the old house, nor do all of 
those who do go there register, but the regis- 
tration gives an idea of how popular the shrines 
of Lexington are. It is the same at Concord— 


for few people visit one town who do not go| 
to the other—except that the literary shrines | 


of Concord are ar additional attraction. 


& 


HE rapid growth and wide range of the | 
automobile business constitute one of 


the most wonderful things that have hap- 
pened in our generation. It is hard to realize 
that it is not yet twenty years since the first 
‘*horseless carriages’? were made for sale in 
the United States. The beginnings of the 
American automobile industry, even in an 
experimental way, go back less than thirty 
years. Those beginnings, it is well to remem- 
ber, were here in New England. In 1886 a 
Springfield, Massachusetts, man first adapted 
the gasoline engine to the propulsion of a 
vehicle on the highway, but it was not until 
1892 that he got. beyond the experimental stage 
and built his first automobile. Three years 
later he won first: honors and a cash prize of 
$2,000 in a road céntest—the first of its kind— 


held under the auspices of a Chicago news- | 


paper. In 1896 the same man made thirteen 
automobiles, which were the first manufactured 
in the United States for the open market. 
business went forward at great bounds, but 


for years New England was the leader in it. | 
The census of 1900 showed that Massachusetts | 
and Connecticut furnished more than half of | 


the total output of automobiles. But during 
the next ten years, Western states, notably 
Michigan, took the lead; nevertheless, the 
automobile output of New England has steadily 
increased, until last year the six states manu- 
factured more than $7,000,000 worth of motor 
cars. 

New England, however, now makes but a 
small part of the automobiles produced in the 


United States, and, in fact, only a small part | 


of those that are used in New England. 
Last year the people of the six states bought 
about 30,000 new automobiles, for which they 


The | 


paid $33,000,000. The cars registered in New 
England in 1914, after making allowance for 
| duplicate registration, numbered 142,497. 
Massachusetts had 78,350; Connecticut, 21,923 ; 
Maine, 14,240: Rhode Island, 12,331; New 
Hampshire, 8,040; and Vermont, 7,613. Un- 
doubtedly there will be a larger number in all 
six states this year. At the recent automobile 
show in Boston, seventy-one different makes of 
pleasure cars and thirty-four different makes 
of commercial motor trucks were on exhibition. 

HE European war came closely home to 
te New England people when news 

was received that the converted German 
eruiser, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, had sunk the 
| Bath clipper ship, William P. Frye. What 
New England seafaring people thought of first 
was the fact that one of the last of the many 
square-riggers that brought fame and pros- 
perity to their seaports had met a tragic end. 
| But they also remembered that the lost ship 
bore the name of a New England man who, 


during the third of a century that he spent in | 


the United States Senate, was untiring in his 
interest in the American merchant marine. 


The William P. Frye was a product of the | 
| Sewall yards at Bath, and the finest example | 


tury those yards launched wooden vessels that 
sailed the seven seas. The Shenandoah, of 


| 3,406 tons, and the Roanoke, of 3,539 tons, | 
represented the zenith of the development of | 


wooden sailing ships. About twenty years 
jago the Sewalls turned from wood to steel. 
They built the Dirigo, Erskine M. Phelps, 
Arthur Sewall, Edward Sewall, and William 
P. Frye for Arthur Sewall & Company, and 
the Acme, Astral, and Atlas for the Standard 
Oil Company—all four-masted steel vessels, 
square rigged on three masts, and ranging in 
size from 3,000 to 3,400tons. The William P. 
Frye, launched in 1901, was one of the latest 
of these, and next to the Atlas, the largest. 
Altogether, the vessels named make up the 
most superb clipper fleet of this generation— 
and the last fleet of that. type that will ever be 
built. 
* © 


UNDER FALSE PRETENSES. 


ANY persons are under the impression 
that. America has few, if any, native 
plants worthy of cultivation in the home 

garden. They have been accustomed to look 
upon them as weeds and wild things, and so 
unfamiliar are they with native flowers that 


they fail to recognize them when they meet | 
them outside their native haunts. A writer in | 


the Country Gentleman tells how he trans- 
planted a stalk of goldenrod from a fence corner 
|in the pasture to a place in his garden. It 
flourished luxuriantly, and sent up many stalks 
as high as a man’s head, each crowned with a 
great plume of brilliant flowers. 

A neighbor was attracted by the beauty of 
the plant, and declared it must have cost its 
owner some dollars. When told, however, that 
numbers of the same plant were flourishing 
behind his barn, he exclaimed, ‘‘What! You 
|mean to tell me it’s yallerweed!’? And he 
went away with the air of one who had been 
| imposed upon. 


| & 


HOW HE KNEW. 
HE Argonaut tells of a small boy who, 
carrying his father’s dinner, stopped on 
the way for a moment to watch a work- 
|man emptying a sewer. ‘That,’? remarked 
the youngster interestedly, ‘‘is the grating my 
father lost a dollar down.’’ ~ 

The workman’s eyes lighted up. ‘Well, 
| young man,’’ he said, with a show of care- 
| lessness, ‘‘you better go right along with that 
dinner before it’s cold. ’’ 

In about half an hour the boy returned, to 
find the man still at the same grating. ‘‘Are 
you quite sure it was this grating the dollar 
was lost in?’’ he asked the boy. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the latter, ‘‘because I saw my 
father get it out.’’ 





of modern Yankee shipbuilding. For a cen- | 


‘SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a 
| Catalogue of any Academy, i y, Military 
| School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University. Kindly 
| indicate whether you have in mind one for boys 
| or girls, and if you have any preference as to its 
| location. Address, 


| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
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Out Yet? 








The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
and Train- 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute in school. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 48 years. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


| 25 miles from Boston. .College preparatory and general courses. 
| Household economics. Art, Music, French, German — native 
| teachers. School and residence. Gymnasium. neeere riding, 

tennis, golf, hockey, basketball, etc. —$600. MR. and MRS. 
C. P. KENDALL, Principdls, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


‘New England Linotype School 


Fits young men (18 og up) for positions. Skilled linotype 
operators earn (0 weekly. Short cut to high-grade 
Established ni ph 


industrial trade. ine years, $20, ant. 
Summer —— enroll now. Tlustrated catalog free. 


. N. CARVER, Principal, 
(Room A- 8) 295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


a 
Your 


Situation 


depends as much upon your training 
as upon your ability. Entering busi- 
ness untrained holds you back. 
Burdett College fits you to hold a 
profitable position, and obtains posi- 
tions for you. 

The Courses are: Applied Business aud Man- 
agement, Business, Combined, Shorthand, 
Secretarial, Normal and Finishing. 

New students begin Mondays. Catalog free. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


' 18 Boylston Street, Boston 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
Refilled Tungsten Lamps 


Direct from Factory to Consumer 











1—15 Watt : 
Delivered + 
2—25 Watt 
‘| 2—40 Watt | Parcel Post 1.00 


12 Lamps assorted, $2.00. 


This Lamp saves % of your Current Cost. 
Money toaccompany order. Agents wanted. 


DANVERS TUNGSTEN LAMP CO., Inc. 
11 High Street, Danvers, Mass. 








URI REBRFS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Stylish and Serviceable 


Direct from factory by prepaid parcel post 
$5. { 5 Double Texture Henrietta Trl, popular 
olive-dra oy 4 — the 


$7.60. 

$7.60 coat, cut. with i set-in sleeve. 
HI ‘ength. Ve C.K for all 

——a Give height, pee. nel 

urements. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 

DIRECT SALES & MPG. CO., 29 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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. “Kant Slip” 
Inner Liner 


For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 

nearly worn-out tire. The 

event slipping, a 
"t stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one oa enotiet 
and used over and over. Try the 
Inner Liner new, 
and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 





All sizes. FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Heve you found 
out yet what 
excellent coffee 
you can buy fora 
quarter? Don’t Nhe, 
think that because 

it’s so reasonable in price it’s cheap coffee. 
Only the package is cheap. 


“Silver Quarter” 
Coffee 





is a high- mee coffee packed for particular people 
who wan good ‘article, but want their money’s 
ge Septet ckage. It will 

Se ae one w ows good cof- 


ho 

fee, and if you get satisfactory coffee 
for a quarter, what’s the use of pay- 
ing more ? 

Every package contains a fine, thin 

tumbler free. No premium scheme ; 

no saving of coupons. groc 

may be glad to offer you such value 

a quarter. Ask till you get it. 


Swain, Earle & Co., Boston, Mass. 




























The more you use : 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 
the more you will appreciate 
the difference between it and 
the ordinary stove polish, It’s 
wonderful ; try it. 


Screw-top Cans, 15 cts. 


Ask your grocer for Satin Gloss 
—the IMPROVED stove polish. 








Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ADE under conditions of absolute 
cleanliness and from very finest 
peanuts obtainable. Rich in nutritive 
value, delicious, easily digested. Use 
on the table in place of butter. 


“Penolia” | 


Also use for shortening, filling for 
layer cake, in puddings, etc., and for 
sandwiches. 


14 bb. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
ba mame and 2c. a this full-sized 
jar by parcel pos 
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brilliant elec- 








lade’s Salad Cream 
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Pumps 
They’re strong and 
durable. Will outlast 
any other make on the 
market. 
Send for new booklet 
on ae and ‘‘Search- 
Light’’ Lantern. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 


BRIDGEPORT, CommeneeT. 
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BOYS 


adjustable 
searchlight 
lector, hav- 
ing atwo-inch 
bull’s-eye 
lens. It is 
equipped with 

a swinging 
handle for 
caren, and . 
is attachable to any ordinary dry battery, 
such as may be obtained in your local store. 


You can stand or beng this Lamp any- 
where, and the rowing the t may be turned 
to any angle, throwing the light just where 
you want it. It may u near gas, 
gasoline, oil, or hay, Lest the slightest 
danger of fire, for it cannot ignite any- 
thing, no matter how inflammable. It is 
indispensable for doing chores about the 
house, cellar, barn, or garage. No house- 
hold can afford to be without it. Our Offer 
does not include the battery. 
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Special Limited Offer 


For a limited time the Presto Electric Hand 
np will be given free of charge to Com- 
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securing one new su nm for i 
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Serape again, and thump! 

At the foot of the steep hill- 
side down which he had fallen, 
Hilary Warburton lay still. He lay 
so still that even the squirrels lost 
interest in him. The sun moved 
serenely toward the western hori- 
zon and the shadows across the 
valley grew long. When at last 
Hilary opened his eyes, he beheld 
—a small, bright-green parasol. 

He was sure that he was either 
dreaming or delirious. People who 
climb over strange mountains and 
who stupidly fall over unexpected 
cliffs do not usually open their eyes 
upon little green parasols. Hilary 
lay for a while looking at it. It 
was spread open; he noticed that 
it was small and quaint, and of 
the brilliant shade known to our 
grandmothers as apple green; and 
that it had a long handle of carved 
ivory. 

Hilary blinked at the parasol, 
and looked round. Above him he 
could see the steep hillside that 
still showed, by its torn bushes, 
where he had fallen; and through 
the leaves he caught a glimpse of 
the valley that lay at the foot of the 
mountain. Far down in the valley 
he could see a stately old house ; but 
it seemed deserted; one corner of 
its roof was plainly fallen in, and 
the ground round it was unculti- 
vated. 

He tried to remember how many 
hours had passed since he had 
started to cross into this valley in 
the morning. He had known at the 
time that he was foolish to leave 
the little village hotel in Ferryville 
without telling anyone where he 
was going; anything may happen 
toa man alone in those woods. But 
it was his way not to think of 
taking precautions until it was too 
late; and this morning he had been 
in a hurry. 

It was no small thing for a young 
engineer to be sent alone by a big 
railway to find out the truth of 
the rumor that there was great 
mineral wealth in these hills. Hilary knew 
very well that if the chief engineer had not 
been busy elsewhere, he would never have 
got this chance; as it was, he had meant 
to do his work quickly and thoroughly, and 
to make his report in the shortest possible 
time. 

All this passed through his mind as he lay 
there; and thereupon he realized that he 
could not possibly be delirious, and that the 
ridiculous green parasol almost within his 
reach must be, not part of a dream, but 
real. He reached out toward the carved 
handle, and found that he could not quite 
touch it; so he started to his feet, took one 
step, and fainted! 

When next he awoke, it was to something 
far more startling, even, than a green parasol. 
Before he opened his eyes he was aware of 
soft hands that stroked his hair and of a 
sweet voice that murmured unfamiliar excla- 
mations, 

Then, to his surprise, something still softer 
touched his lips. 

He opened his eyes, and looked directly 
up into the face of a little girl—a slender, 
childish face framed in dark, curling hair. 

Che girl’s cheeks were flushed and she smiled 
xpectantly. As he looked, she broke into a 
rippling laugh that brought the dimples into 
her cheeks. Then she sat back upon the 
grass, 
a Onl she cried, and clapped her hands. 
O glory! I knew that would wake you up, 


S RAPE! Grab! Tumble! 
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JUNE @ 
h Barnard Delano: 
In Ten Chapters. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 


Chapter One 


“Il MUST SAY I WAS A LITTLE MITE SURPRISED TO FIND YOU WAY UP HERE 
ON THE MOUNTAIN.” 


I just knew it!’? Then she added, with a 
knowing little nod, ‘‘It always does, you 
know.’’ 

Hilary looked at her helplessly. Evidently 
he was still delirious, after all! He wondered 
when he would be strong enough to get down 
that mountain side; but little girls who ap- 
pear in dreams evidently expect answers; so 
he said weakly: 

‘*Oh, does it??? 

She nodded vigorously. 
wake them up, you know, 
tales. ’’ 

It occurred to Hilary that perhaps it was 
not he, but she, who was dreaming., ‘‘Oh! 
Then you don’t go round doing that all the 
time?’’ 

‘*Of course not!’’ she exclaimed, with her 
eyes wide in astonishment at such an evi- 
dently foolish question. ‘‘I don’t get the 
chance to!’’ 

In spite of his bewilderment, Hilary laughed. 
‘*So that’s why you don’t, is it? You don’t 
get the chance to?’’ 

The little girl shook her head. ‘‘No, sir,’’ 
she said, in a low, confidential tone. ‘‘No, 
sir. You’d hardly believe it, I suppose, but 
you are the very first prince I ever saw in all 
my whole long life!’’ 

This time Hilary sat up and stared at her. 
‘*The first what ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Prince,’’? she repeated calmly. ‘‘Oh, I 
knew you’d come. I knew you’d come some 
time; but I—I wasn’t exactly expecting you 


“*Tt always does 
in the fairy 





to-day. I came back to look for my parasol, 
*cause it was my Aunt Lucille Mary’s, and 
mammy doesn’t let me take it out when she 
knows it, you see; and when I found the par- 
asol, why, there you were, sound asleep, just 
the way they always are! I was surprised. 
But it was lucky I remembered what to do, 
wasn’t it? You might have slept a hundred 
years !?? 

Hilary’s lips were twitching. ‘‘I hope 
my unexpected arrival did not inconvenience 
you?’? 

‘Oh, no! I was glad to see you. But I 
must say I was a little mite surprised to find 
you way up here on the mountain. ’’ 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
for him to fall into the humor of this imagi- 
native child. 

‘*Pleasant surprise?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, very! And now, if you don’t mind, 
we'll just go right down and be married and 
live happy ever after, and you may give me a 
beautiful wedding gown of satin and lace—oh, 
and emeralds, because green is my favorite 
color, though I never saw a really truly emerald 
in all my whole long life!’’ 

For a moment Hilary looked at her; then 
he began to laugh, and laughed until his sides 
ached. 

When at last he looked at the little girl, her 
face was turned aside; but he could see that | 
her eyes were brimming with tears and that | 
her teeth were pressed upon her trembling | 
lower lip. His face flushed with shame, and | 
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he leaned forward and silently 
held out his hand. She shook her 
head. 

**T—I guess you aren’t a really 
truly prinee,’’ she said in a voice 
that choked with tears, ‘‘ ’cause 
I don’t think a really prince 
would —’’ She paused, and rubbed 
her eyes with the back of her 
hand, which, he noticed, was more 
or less grimy. 

Then Hilary told her, quite 
plainly and calmly, that he was, 
indeed, not a prince, but only a 
poor young engineer who had been 
sent to look for minerals in those 
hills; he told her that he had 
fallen down almost upon her 
green parasol, and that, if he had 
not injured his foot, he would 
probabfy be far on his way by 
now, and might never have seen 
her. 

As he ended, she jumped up, 
with a soft little ery of pity, and 
clasped her hands. 

**Oh, you po’ child!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell 
me you were hurt? You must 
come right down tomy house. I’ll 
go get Unc’ Tribby and the boys 
to tote you down. ’’ 

She was darting off through the 
woods when Hilary called her. 
‘“*Wait, wait!’? he cried. ‘‘My 
dear little girl,’” he said, when 
she had reluctantly come back, 
‘teven if I were really the prince 
that you took me for, I could 
not possibly let you do that. You 
don’t even know a thing about 
me.’’ 

‘“‘Why, you’ve just told me, 
haven’t you?’’ 

Hilary smiled. ‘‘I have told 
you, yes; but I mean—vwell, I 
really should need more recom- 
mendations than my own word 
before your father and mother 
would welcome me.’’ 

She sat down on the grass in 
front of him and clasped her arms 
about her knees. She looked at 
him with more curiosity than she 
had yet shown, and with her head 


| on one side asked, ‘‘I guess you haven’t seen 


very much of the world, have you?’’ 

To this surprising question Hilary could 
only answer weakly, ‘‘Why?’’ 

** *Cause if you had, you’d know who that 
valley down there belongs to. Most anyone 
who had traveled at all would know that much, 
I should think. ’’ 

It occurred to Hilary that she had an unusual 
method of arriving at conclusions. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I suppose I am very ignorant; but 
as a matter of fact I haven’t the least bit of 
an idea to whom that valley belongs.’’ 

‘“*Mel’’? She nodded vigorously to drive the 
information home. ‘‘Why, even the people 
over in Ferryville know that much! And I 
haven’t any father nor any mother, nor any 
brothers nor sisters, nor aunts nor uncles, nor 
grandmothers. Though,’’ she added, ‘‘I did 
have one of those. I haven’t anyone at all 
except mammy, and Une’ Tribby, and the boys 
and the children. So you see my father and 
mother couldn’t very well want to know you 
any better, could they?’’ 

Hilary had to admit that they could not. 
‘*But,’’ he went on, ‘‘you surely do not live 
there alone?’’ 

‘*Haven’t I just told you?’’ she cried, exas- 
perated because he was so slow to understand. 
‘‘Tt’?s my house that you can see the roof of 
down there.’’ 

‘‘Would you mind telling me your name?’’ 
said Hilary. ‘Mine is Hilary Warburton.’’ 

‘¢Hilary, Hilary, Hilary. I like that. I 
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like it better than mine. Mine’s Juliet, but I 
won’t answer unless you call me June. Oh— 
and it’s Lansing, of course. We are all Lan- 
sings down at Oakwood Manor. ’’ 

‘‘Lansing! Oakwood Manor!’’ The words 
seemed strangely familiar to him; but while 
he was trying to remember where he had 


heard them before, the little girl was off again. | 
‘‘I’m going to get Une’ Tribby and the boys | 
to tote you down!’’ she called through the | 
| overshadowed by a huge sugar 

was puzzled and amazed. What! 


trees. 
Hilary 

manner of child could this be, who claimed 

the entire valley and the large old house, who 


had no relatives, and who lived with people | 
Une’ Tribby, and mammy, | house lot, but its soil was of deep, clear, yellow | too large; 
Who on/| loam, and it had a gentle southern slope that | and ovoid. 
To the north and west | 


whom she called ‘‘ 
and the boys and the children’’? 
earth were the boys and the children? . It all 
seemed as strange to him as his finding a little 
green parasol on the side of a mountain had 
seemed! And her name—Juliet Lansing— 
surely he had heard that name 
before! But where? Although he 
racked his brains, he could not re- 


member. Juliet — June—how well 
the odd nickname suited the odd 
child! 


He had noticed that her dress was 
peculiar, but being a man, he did not 
know what made it so; a woman 
would have known at a glance that 
it was made of old-fashioned silk, in 
a style equally old-fashioned. He 
had noticed, too, that, hung about 
her neck by a string of what seemed 
to be pearls, she wore a large and 
curious cross; if she had not declared 
that she had never seen a ‘‘really 
truly emerald,’’ he would have be- 
lieved that the cross was made of 
magnificent emeralds. Then, too, 
her speech! It was the queerest 
mixture of odd phrases, yet filled 
with the instinctive politeness of a 
lady. 

After a while he heard voices com- 
ing up the hill, and presently the 
little girl appeared among the bushes 
and scrubby trees, followed by three 
negro men. Two were young and 
stalwart; the third, who hobbled in 
the rear of the little party, was very 
old and bent, and had his gray, 
kinky hair done up in tight little pigtails. 
The two younger men carried an old shutter. / 

‘*Now, Une’ Tribby,’’ the child said, when 
they had come up to Hilary, who was sitting 
in the grass, helpless and amused and puzzled, 
‘*T hope you’ll believe me now. Would you 
call that a tromp?’’ 

She pointed to Hilary, and he laughed. 
The old negro had taken off his hat and was 
bowing with funny little bobs; the other two 
stood grinning awkwardly. 

‘*No, miss, honey, dat ain’t no tromp. I 
axes yo’ pardon, suh, but I jes’ couldn’t make 
out de rights ob it w’en Miss June come ’long 
down dar wid a resh and a swish and told us 
a gen’leum was hurted up hyar on de moun- 
ting.’’ 

‘* You were quite right to doubt, Uncle 
Tribby,’’ Hilary replied. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
believed it myself. ’’ 

Uncle Tribby chuckled and the ‘ boys”’ 
exploded with laughter; it was evident that 
they had been longing to express their feelings. 
Only June remained grave. 

‘‘Une’ Tribby,’’ she said severely, ‘‘every 
time you join the church over again, you take 
to doubting whatever I say.’’ 

The old man rubbed his head, and his pig- 
tails stood more awry than before. ‘‘Yas’m,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Yas, Miss June, I reckon dat’s 
so. Seem like most times I cain’t help be- 
lievin’ in all dem fairies and spooks and 


I jines de church and gits religion, seem like 
I jest cain’t believe in none of dem things no 
more. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she replied sternly, ‘‘I hope this 
will be a lesson to you. I told you it was a 
gentleman, and you said it was a tromp. 
Now you just see for yourself who tells the 
truth. ’’ 

Uncle Tribby ducked his head in apology, 
and turned to Hilary. 

‘*Miss June say we-all is to tote you down 
to de big house,’’ he said. ‘‘Mammy she’s 
a-waitin’, and I reckon we mought as well 
start.’’ 

‘*Look here, uncle,’’ Hilary said, ‘‘I want 
you to tell me something first. I am pretty 
badly hurt, and I don’t know what on earth 


I should have done if your young lady here | 


had not found me. I shall be more than 
glad and grateful if you will take me down 
where I can send for a doctor, for my foot 
seems to be broken. But, uncle, is it all 
right for me to accept your young lady’s hos- 
pitality ?’’ 

It had been many long years since the old 
negro had been spoken to in such a manner, 
and his old back straightened and a gentle 
dignity crept into his face. He looked quietly 
and searchingly into Hilary’s eyes for a mo- 
ment, and then he said: 

‘*Yas, suh. I reckon it’s all right.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Hilary quietly, and told 
the men to lift him. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


| caught the sunshine. 











Fé OLD SQUIRES EDEN 





N the upper side of the 
north field at the old 
squire’s was a great rock 


maple; just below the rock was 
as pretty a little field as you 
could wish to see. It was not 
much larger than a good - sized 


the woods above the rock sheltered the field 
from the cold winter winds and the fierce 
summer thundershowers. It was such a pretty 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


IT WAS SUCH A PRETTY SPOT THAT WE CALLED IT THE OLD SQUIRE'S “ 


spot that we called it the old squire’s ‘‘Eden,’’ 
and sometimes the old squire’s ‘‘garden,’’ 
although he never raised flowers there, or 
even garden vegetables—except one kind. In 
point of fact, the best name for it would have 
been the ‘‘ potato-ball garden,’’ for there, 
season after season, for more than twenty 
years, the old squire had been experimenting 
with potato balls. 

As farmers well know, the various varieties 
of potatoes tend to run out in time,—or did 
tend to do so under former methods of cultiva- 
tion,—and have to be replaced by new ones. 
Several varieties had run out at the old 
squire’s, and he was constantly trying to grow 
new varieties by planting the seeds in the 
potato ‘‘ball.’”? Two or three seasons are 
needed to grow edible potatoes in that way. 
The first crop is usually immature. Nor can 
you ever be sure what kind of potatoes you 
will get from planting the balls of even the 
best varieties. It is usually a poor kind, but 
occasionally a very good variety appears. 

A fine new variety of potato is likely to be 
very profitable to its grower; he can sell it at 
a high price for field planting, until other 
farmers get enough of the potatoes for seed. 

The old squire hoped to grow an extra good 


| variety in his potato-ball garden, and to make 


us all rich. The old gentleman was always 


| optimistic,— ‘‘schemy,’’? grandmother called 
| him,—and usually had high hopes for the suc- 
princes you-alls tells about; but w’ensoever | 


cess, not only of his potatoes, but of his hops, 
sweet corn, and other farm products. 

Every spring, and sometimes also in the fall, 
he planted potato balls, from different varie- 
ties, up there by the great rock. In September 
he dug up what had grown during the summer, 
and put them into several carefully labeled 
bins in the farmhouse cellar; the next spring 
he replanted them, each kind by itself. He 
repeated that process for two or three or per- 
haps four years, until he had produced well- 
matured potatoes, and could see whether they 
had real merit as a new variety. 

In time, the old squire came to be somewhat 
of a potato expert. Many of the varieties that 
he raised proved valueless; but now and then 
he grew a pretty good variety that he could 
recommend farmers to raise. There was one 
small kind that he called the Nest Egg, because 
it was white and smooth, and shaped much like 
a hen’segg. Another kind he named the Round 
Reds, and another Ruth’s Favorite, because 


| grandmother liked them for cooking. Then 


there were the Beauty of the Forest, the Irish- 
man’s Dinner, the Pearl Whites, Irish Dump- 
lings, and the Long-Live-in-the-Ground, so 


| named because the seed lived in the patch, and 


for three successive winters survived the frosts. 

But the best variety of all was the Bobolinks. 
The name came from a pet bobolink that 
Theodora had tamed that summer. The bird 
was a vociferous singer, and whenever the old 
squire went up to his potato garden, the little 
bird flew after him, perched on some tall weed 
stalk, and then burst forth into his merry song. 
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back to its cage to be fed. 

The Bobolink was a superior 
kind of potato, and bade fair to 
be very profitable to us. As I 
remember, it was yellowish white 
in color, of good size, but not 
in shape it was a little elongated 

It had a thin, smooth skin, from 
which the soil dropped off cleanly; and its 
‘*eyes’? were not deep-sunk, but on the 
surface. When it was boiled, the skin cleaved 


off; and when either boiled or baked, it was | 





EDEN.” 


very mealy, and had a fine flavor. More- 
over, it grew fast and ripened early; the tops 
showed no tendency to ‘‘rust,’’ and it kept 
sound throughout the winter.. Another good 
point was that the potatoes grew in a com- 
pact cluster in the hill, and could be easily 
dug. 

There were three rows of Bobolinks, each 
about twenty yards long; the old squire 
thought that there would be at least five 
bushels of them. His plan for getting the 
variety known was to give one or two of them 
to various farmers, far and near, for them to 
examine and eat. He felt sure that many 
would want the Bobolinks for seed, and that 
as their fame spread abroad, there would be a 
steady demand for all we could raise, for ten 
years, perhaps. 

It was then about the tenth of September, 
the beginning of the harvest season. One 
cloudy evening I had been at our nearest neigh- 
bors’, the Edwards’s, playing checkers with 
Tom. We got interested in a long, slow game, 
and it was almost eleven o’clock before I started 
for home by the path across the fields. 

I hurried,—for bears were sometimes roam- 
ing about at that time of year,—and just as I 
was passing behind our west barn, to reach 
the back door of the farmhouse, I heard a 
queer little noise, like the clink of a hoe on 
a stone. I was thinking more of bears than 
of hoes, I guess, and as I knew no bear had 
made that noise, 1 went on indoors and stole 
up the chamber stairs. The house was dark, 
for everyone was in bed. 

As I undressed, ‘however, it occurred that it 
was very odd to hear a hoe clink at that time 
of night. As I now remembered, the sound 
had seemed to come from up near the woods, 
north of the west barn—the direction of the 
old squire’s Eden. Even then I did not sus- 
pect anything in particular. Instead of getting 
into bed, however, I went to my cousin Addi- 
son’s room and waked him. 

‘*What do you want?’’ he muttered sleepily. 

‘*Ad,’’ I said, ‘‘what do you suppose anyone 
is doing with a hoe up in the old squire’s 
Eden at this time of night?’’ 

‘*Who is?’’ said he. ‘‘Howdo you know?’”’ 

‘‘T heard a hoe clink up there as I came 
in,’’ said I. 

Addison sat up. ‘‘That’s queer!’’ he mut- 
tered, and then asked me whether I were sure. 

‘*Pretty sure,’’ said I. 

He thought a moment, then jumped up and 
began to dress. ‘‘Let’s go up there and see,’’ 
said he. 

We went quietly downstairs. It was very 
dark. We lighted one of the barn lanterns— 
which shows how little we really thought that 
we should find thieves there—and went up to 
the squire’s Eden. All was quiet. 

‘*Guess you imagined that noise,’’ Addison 
said; .and then, holding the lantern low, he 
looked along the potato rows. ‘‘By jingo!’’ 
he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘Some one has been 
digging potatoes here! Look at the fresh dirt. 








It’s the old squire’s Bobolinks, too, and’’— 
following fast along the three rows—‘‘they’ve 
dug every blessed hill of them !’’ 

‘¢The thieves can’t have gone far!’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘*That’s so. We’ll catch them.’’ 

We blew out the lantern, and then Addison 


After these flights in the free air | went in one direction, out toward the high- 
the bobolink would always come | way, and I in the other, toward the Edwards 


farm. We listened as we ran, but heard no 
sound of anyone stealing away. 

We now ran back to the house and waked 
the old squire. He was at first incredulous, 
and went up to the rock with a lantern to 
satisfy himself. Such a thing had never hap- 
pened before. Our first conjecture was that 
hunters or woodsmen had stolen the potatoes 
for food; but if that were so, it seemed very 
odd that they had not touched any of the other 
kinds growing there. At the head of each row 
of Bobolinks we had set a little stake with the 
name of the potato written on it. 
Every hill in those three rows had 
been cleanly dug, as if the thief 
had intended to get every potato. 

The more we thought about it, 
the more certain we became that the 
motive of the thief, or thieves, had 
been to get complete possession of 
this valuable new kind of potato. Of 
course all our neighbors, and in fact 
many farmers in the vicinity, knew 
of the old squire’s potato garden. The 
neighbors, however, were above sus- 
picion. Indeed, they all helped us to 
try to get some trace of the rogues. 
But the thieves hdd apparently 
planned the theft with care; at any 
rate, they had left no track behind 
them. 

We had never seen the old gentle- 
man so downcast by a loss. He had 
experimented so long in the potato- 
ball garden, and was so proud of the 
fine new variety, that the thought 
that the Bobolinks had been stolen, 
just to boil for food, perhaps, grieved 
him to the heart! He could hardly 
bring himself to speak of it. 

About a mile and a half from us 
lived a young farmer of not very 
good character, and we soon sus- 
pected that he was concerned in the 
theft. Addison heard that on the morning 
after our potatoes had been stolen, this man 
had been seen driving on the road with two 
barrels in his wagon; he told several people, 
however, that the barrels contained pears 
that he was carrying to Portland to peddle 
from house to house. There was little doubt 
that he knew about the old squire’s experi- 
ments in the potato garden, and that he was 
aware of the value of the new variety; but 
we could not get any proof against him. 
What he could have done with the potatoes 
we could not guess. He could not have 
planted them himself, or sold them for seed 
to any farmer in Maine, without our learning 
of it. 

Two years passed. The loss distressed the 
old squire so much that he let his potato 
garden lapse, and seeded the patch down to 
clover. 

Then at last in a Western agricultural paper 
some of us read about a new variety of potatoes, 
called the Jim Crows, that were advertised for 
seed. According to the description, their fine 
qualities were so much like those of the lost 
Bobolinks that the old squire wrote asking to 
have a little package of them sent to him by 
mail. 

No potatoes came, and he wrote again, but 
got no reply. He wrote a third time, and 
at last received a letter saying that the stock 
of seed was exhausted. But for months after- 
ward the advertisement continued to appear 
in the agricultural paper; that seemed so sin- 
gular to us that we wrote to the postmaster of 
the town where the owner of the potatoes 
lived, and asked about his character and his 
standing as a citizen. 

The postmaster’s reply was peculiar; it 
neither vouched for the man’s character nor 
alleged anything against him. In the same 
letter the postmaster remarked that there 
was, apparently, a large sale for the Jim 
Crow potatoes, and also that he had raised 
them one season himself, and would be very 
glad to send us a few of them. A day or 
two later he sent us a little package of four 
potatoes. 

From the moment we opened that package 
neither the old squire nor any of the rest of us 
had the slightest doubt that the Jim Crows 
were our lost Bobolinks. They were like them 
in every particular. 

Meanwhile another peculiar circumstance 
came to light. Through one of our hired men, 
who was a relative of the young farmer whom 
we had suspected, we learned that the fellow 
had an uncle living in the West, a farmer, of 
the same name as the owner of the so-called 
Jim Crow potatoes. Further inquiries proved 
that the uncle was indeed the man who had 
advertised the potato seeds. 

Evidently the young farmer had stolen the 
old squire’s Bobolinks and sent them West, 
where his uncle had rechristened them the 
Jim Crows. That he had made large profits 


from them was indicated by the fact that he 
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had recently sold his small farm, purchased a | Curiously enough, from the moment that the | that have proved suitable for the purpose of 


larger one, and stocked it expensively. 
We younger members of the family were for | 


but the old squire pointed out that we could | 


never bring them to justice, for our case against | 
them had a fatal defect. We could not pro- | 


original Bobolinks that had been stolen. And 
a court of law could not take our unsupported | 
word for it that—after two years—this Western 
seed potato was the same as ours that had 
been stolen so long before. And even if we 
could have proved it, the Western uncle would 
have declared that he had been secretly grow- 
ing seed potatoes from the ball, and that he 
had hit on a variety similar to ours. So we 
had nothing to do except to let the case drop. 


|old squire became convinced that the Jim | fertilization have been found in the earth. 
Crows and his lost Bobolinks were the same, 


whole affair. 
‘*T was afraid some one had eaten them,’’ 
he said. ‘*That would have beenapity. But 


| world—just as much, perhaps, as if I had sold | 
them myself. ’’ 


different light. 
sir. 
exclaimed. 


still smiling. 





world of ours going ahead for the better, ’’ 


She GREAT NITROGEN 
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HE atmosphere of the earth consists 


| chiefly of nitrogen and oxygen in the) 


to one of oxygen. 


poses of this article we need not consider them. 
The nitrogen in the air is in a simple form; it 
is mixed with the oxygen and the other sub- 
stances present, and is not, as the chemists 
say, in combination with them 
except to a very slight extent. 
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Rem sen 


| the soil. 





So it will be seen that we are led 
finally to look to the soil for the nitrogen that 


| 


duce in court a single specimen potato of the | now they’re spreading and doing good in the | | power of absorbing nitrogen 


Addison was inclined to see the matter in a | fertilizers. 
‘That money was yours, 
You surely ought to have it!’’ he} | method has been devised by 
| which it is possible to cause 
‘‘Of course, of course!’’ said the old squire, | atmospheric nitrogen to com- 
‘*But, after all, the main thing | bine with other substances 
for us to accomplish in life is to keep this old | to form nitrogen compounds 


| 


9 


~ 


| heating of coal for making 


Ammonia, a compound of nitrogen that is 
bringing action at once against the two rogues; he cheered up. He began to laugh over the} | of great value for fertilization, is formed in the 


is only necessary to heat lime and charcoal 
together in an electric furnace. Now, when 
nitrogen passes over heated calcium carbide 
it is absorbed, and a substance known as 

calcium cyanamide, or nitro- 





gas and coke. 
3. Certain plants have the 


from the air, and can, to a 
limited extent, be utilized as 


4. Within recent years a 


| that, when applied to the soil, 
furnish the nitrogen needed 
by the plant. 

Let us consider first the 
deposits of nitrogen com- 
pounds in the soil. The most 
important of them is that 
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lime, is formed. Nitrolime 
contains the nitrogen that the 
soil needs. It is not necessary 
to make the carbide first and 
then treat it with nitrogen. 
We can get the desired result 
by heating a mixture of lime 
and charcoal and passing the 
nitrogen over this heated 
mixture. Nitrolime has now 
been used in agriculture for 
some years, and experience 
shows that it is of value as a 
fertilizer, and that it can be 
made at a cost low enough 
for practical purposes. 

The third way of taking 
nitrogen from the air and 
making it available for fer- 


inter- 








which has been discovered in 


tilizing the soil is to pass 


Chile, in South America. The valuable con- | electric sparks through a mixture of nitrogen 


stituent of this deposit is known to chemists and oxygen such as we have in the air. 


That 


as sodium nitrate, or more commonly as Chile way is much more important than the other 
saltpetre, and has come to play a very impor- | two ways just described, for it leads to a satis- 
tant part in agriculture. In 1825, a shipload factory solution of the great nitrogen problem. 
of it was sent to Hamburg, in Germany, but no Nature has always pointed out this way, but 
one eould suggest any use for it, and it was until quite recently man has not been able to 
proportion of four volumes of nitrogen | enters into our bodies in the form of food. | thrown into the sea. Since the sixties of the | follow it. 


The other elements that All fertile soils contain the compounds of | last century, it has been used for agricultural | 
make up air are important, but for the pur- | nitrogen that are essential to the life and | purposes. 


In thunderstorms electric discharges act upon 


In 1860, 225,000 tons were exported | the air with the result that the nitrogen and 


| growth of plants. As the plants live and grow, | from Chile, and at present more than 2,000,000 | oxygen in the air unite to a slight extent and 


| they extract part of the nitrogen that the soil 
contains. Suppose the plant is grass. If the 
| grass is removed, either by animals for food, 


tons are used annually. According to several | form compounds that dissolve in water. 


The 


estimates, there are from 65,000,000 to 120,000,- | rain deposits these compounds upon the soil. 
| 000 tons of saltpetre available in Chile. The It has been estimated that in that way the 


soil receives -annually about eleven 





But when nitrogen is combined 
with certain elements under certain 
conditions, it forms a great variety 
of compounds; some of them are 
gaseous, like nitrous oxide, or 
laughing gas, and ammonia; some 
are liquid, like nitric acid and 
nitroglycerin; and some are solid, 
like saltpetre and albumen. In 
these compounds the nitrogen is 
not present in its simple form. 
Ammonia, for example, can be 
made from nitrogen and hydrogen, 
both of which are invisible, taste- 
less, odorless gases. By bringing 
them together in the same vessel, 
they can be mixed without any 
change’s taking place in them; but 
under proper conditions they can 
be made to combine, and then they 
form the compound ammonia—a 
gas with properties that are en- 
tirely different from those of nitro- 
gen or hydrogen. Instead of being 
tasteless and odorless, it has an 





extremely pungent odor and taste, and cannot | 


be inhaled without causing suffocation. 


Nitroglycerin, the explosive substance in | 
dynamite, is another compound Of which nitro- | 
Nitroglycerin is a heavy liquid 
that contains nitrogen in combination with | 
Its chief character- | 


gen is a part. 


several other substances. 
istic is the ease with which it is decomposed. 
When it is decomposed under ordinary condi- | 
tions the greater part of the nitrogen contained | 
in it appears in the form of the gas nitrogen. | 
The sudden and rapid formation of that and 
other gases is the act of explosion. 

All living things, plants as well as animals, 
contain substances that are made up in part of 
nitrogen, and in order that their life may be 
sustained, it is necessary that nitrogen should 
find its way into them. We must have nitro- 
gen supplied to us, then, or we die. But 
where does this nitrogen come from? That is 
a question of great importance to the human 
race, It is fundamental. 

You will perhaps ask: Do we not in breath- 
ing constantly take into our bodies large quan- 
tities of nitrogen? Undoubtedly; but that 
nitrogen does not remain in our bodies. Only 
the oxygen in the air is essential to our 
breathing; the nitrogen, accompanied by 
other gases, we throw out from our lungs. It 
is in the form of food, animal or vegetable, 
that we take into our bodies the compounds 
of nitrogen that make our existence possible. 


Sut where do the plants and animals that we | 


‘ise as food get their nitrogen? Animals get 
it in the same way that we do. Some of them 
‘ve wholly on other animals; some live wholly 
vn plants; and some live on a mixed diet, as 
‘nust of us do. 
_ Thus all animals get their nitrogen either 
“ireetly or indirectly from plants. When we 
at a piece of meat we are eating substances 
iat have been formed from plants. The cow 
“its grass, and the grass is converted into flesh. 
Ve eat that flesh as beef, and we get our nitro- 
*n indirectly from the grass. There is there- 
re good reason for the statement, ‘‘ All flesh 
grass.’? If you go back one or two, or at 
‘ost three, steps in the case of any animal, 
ou get to grass, or at least to some plant. 
Plants live on what they get from the air 
“nd from the soil. A few of them have some 
‘light power to make direct use of the nitrogen 
‘ the air. Most of them, however, have not | 
that power, and they get their nitrogen from | 


" 
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LOADING CHILE SALTPETRE AT TARAPACA, CHILE. 


or by man to be stored away as hay, some of 
the nitrogen plainly is taken from the soil; and 
consequently the soil may in time become so 
impoverished that it cannot sustain plant 
life. All soils upon which crops are grown 
tend to become exhausted. Unless we return 
nitrogen to the soil, agriculture will gradually 
become impossible. 

Liebig, who is the founder of modern agri- 
‘cultural chemistry, says: ‘‘Both the rise and 
| decline of nations are governed by the same 





amount exported is increasing. It is therefore | 
evident that in a comparatively short time— | consideration. 


pounds of combined nitrogen an 
acre. That is a very small quan- 
tity, to be sure, but it is quite 
enough to have set the chemist 
thinking. And a good many chem- 
ists have been thinking about this 
subject for many years. It was 
only when they began to experi- 
ment, however, that they could 
find out whether man can imitate 
in the factory what takes place in 
the thunderstorm, and can make 
large quantities of nitrogen com- 
bine with oxygen. Asa result of 
their experiments, ways have been 
found to make compounds of nitro- 
gen in any desired quantity. 

The essential elements of the 
processes that have been devised 
are powerful electric discharges, 
air, and water. But electrie dis- 
charges cost money. It requires 
mechanical power of some kind 
to produce them economically — 
either steam power or gas power or 
water power, and of those only the 
last is cheap enough for the purpose under 
That leads us at once to 





twenty to forty years—the supply of saltpetre | look to waterfalls for supplying the necessary 


in Chile will in all probability be exhausted. 
The second way of obtaining nitrogen—from 
the ammonia formed in the process of distilling 


coal in the preparation of coke—does not fur- | 
nish a solution of the nitrogen problem, for | | soanie of nitrogen from the air. 


two reasons: first, the supply of coal is limited, | 
and second, the amount of ammonia obtained | 
from that source is entirely inadequate to meet | 

the needs of agriculture. | 














~ Although the third way 


ity of the soil—through 
plants that absorb nitro- 


—is interesting and impor- 
tant, it does not seem prob- 
able that we can solve the 
great nitrogen problem in 





the power to absorb atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. Among | 
them are peas, vetch, and 
clover. 

The fourth way in which | 





A FACTORY AT NOTODDEN, NORWAY, FOR TAKING 
NITROGEN FROM THE AIR BY ELECTRICITY. 


law of nature. 
its conditions of fruitfulness brings about their 
decline, while the maintenance of such condi- 
tions leads to their permanence, prosperity, 
and power.’’ And again: ‘‘The nation is not 
fed by peace, or destroyed by war; these 
conditions only exercise a temporary influence 
on it. It is the soil, on which man builds his 
home, that is instrumental in holding human 
society together, or dispersing it, and in causing 
nations and empires to disappear, or to become 
powerful. The absolute fruitfulness of the 
ground is independent of man, but he possesses 
the power of diminishing or prolonging such 
fruitfulness. ’’ 


road to starvation. 





| tility of the soil. 


The deprivation of the soil of | 





we can obtain nitrogen is | 
by causing atmospheric | 
nitrogen to combine with 
other substances, and thus 
to form compounds of nitrogen that can be 
used for fertilizing the soil. That is by far the 
most important of the possible solutions of our 
problem, and furnishes a way out of the diffi- 
eulty. Starvation no longer stares us in the 
face. 

Chemists have found three ways of taking 
nitrogen from the air and making it available 
for fertilizing the soil. Of these, one far out- 
ranks the others in importance. 

The first of the three ways is to cause 
nitrogen to combine with hydrogen and form 
ammonia, whieh, as I have pointed out, is 
valuable as a fertilizer. But up to the present | 
| time that way does not promise to supply all | 


Evidently, unless there is some way of | the needs of agriculture. 
returning to the soil the nitrogen thet we) 
remove from it with the crops, we are on the | pound that can be used for fertilization is 


The second way of making a nitrogen com- | 


of maintaining the fertil- | 


gen directly from the air | 


that way, for only a few | 
varieties of plants have | 


power. As is well known, Niagara Fails is 
used to some extent for the production of elec- 
| trie energy, and a few years ago an attempt 
was made at Niagara to manufacture com- 
The process 
used did not prove financially successful, and 
was finally given up. 

The first practical suecess was attained in 
| Norway, where there are many large water- 
falls that have a fairly constant supply of 
water throughout the year. In other parts of 
| the world, wherever there are large waterfalls, 
| men are actively manufacturing compounds of 
nitrogen. Although it may even yet be ques- 
tioned whether these compounds can at present 
compete with the nitrogen of Chile saltpetre, 
it is clear that the world can regard with com- 
parative indifference the fact that the Chile 
deposits are becoming exhausted. It is certain 
that the processes at present used in preparing 
| nitrogen compounds from the air will be im- 

proved, and that the cost of the compounds will 
be reduced to such an extent that we can meet 
the needs of agriculture without materially 
| inereasing the price of food. 

What becomes of the nitrogen compounds 

that, when spread on the soil as fertilizer, enter 

| into plants? Animals, including man, eat 
some of these plants, and convert some of their 
nitrogen compounds into others, which form 
their tissues. Other animals, ineluding man, 
eat the flesh of some animals, and so obtain the 
nitrogen compounds that are necessary for 
their life and growth. During life waste 
products are formed, some of which contain 
nitrogen; and after death the complex sub- 
stances of which plants and animals are made 
up are decomposed into simpler ones, and finally 
reach forms that are again useful to living 
things. In these processes of decomposition, 
| minute living things known as micro-organ- 
isms play an important part. Indeed, it can 
| be shown that we owe to these micro-organ- 
isms our very existence. They are silently 
| working in a multitude of ways to make the 
| world habitable. 

Let me close this article by quoting from an 





Fortunately more than| through the substance known as calcium | address delivered a few years ago by Sir 
one way has been found to maintain the fer- | carbide, which is now manufactured in large | 
quantities for the purpose of making the gas 
| 1. Large deposits of nitrogen compounds | acetylene. 


William Crookes. ‘*The fixation of atmos- 


| pherie nitrogen,’’ he says, ‘‘is one of. the 


In order to get calcium carbide it | greatest discoveries awaiting the ingenuity of 
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chemists. 

its practical bearings on the future welfare and 

happiness of the civilized races of mankind.’’ 
The discovery has come sooner than most | 


| different face upon the food problem. It is 
|an excellent example of the great value to the 
world in general of scientific research. 
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coast, the Surprise lay at anchor in the 
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Nine Charters toes Chapter Sine ; 






pay them a little visit to-night? I’ll leave it | 


It is certainly deeply important in | chemists expected, and it has put an entirely | atonement for banging this kindly man over 


the knuckles with a hickory bludgeon. Charlie 
Torr cast yearning eyes at the pie, but before 
he attacked it he drew from the pocket of his 
trousers a small package wrapped in a bit of 
newspaper and secured with a rubber band. 
With a touch of dignity he laid it on the table. 
‘*Count it, if you please,’’ hesaid. ‘‘There’s 
a hundred and fifty-four dollars. In the tin 
box that Captain Kennedy stole from you there 
was a hundred and eighty. I used up twenty- 
six dollars of it in chasing after your schooner 
to find you, but I’m willing to work it out.’’ 
No one touched the money. They were 





| gular sea cook. The Harmonia Quartette had 


N cos a leisurely voyage to the Maine | letting me borrow your dory long enough to | staring in delight and amazement at this sin- 


fairway between two of the islands in 
Casco Bay. An awning covered the after deck, 
and in its shade sat four contented gentlemen, | 
who filled the air with the strains of violin, | 
flute, and cornet. 


of the crew no longer envied Andrew 
Smart his deafness. As for Mr. Hora- 
tio Follinsbee, he had become even 
plumper and more amiable than before. 

‘*Tt seems a pity to have all this music 
go to waste,’’ said Miss Ophelia Whid- 
den to him one day. ‘‘Would you be 
insulted, I wonder, if I proposed turn- 
ing it to some account?’’ 

‘* We should be charmed, ’’ he replied. 
‘What have you in mind?’’ 

‘*A charity supper and concert. The 
idea has kept coming to me while we’ve 
been sailing from port to port and run- 
ning in somewhere almost every night. 
This coast is all cluttered up with rusti- 
eators in cottages and hotels who make 
a business of enjoying themselves. And 
right here in Casco Bay is as good a 
place as any.’’ 

The other gentlemen laid down their 
instruments and became interested. It 
pleased them immensely to have some 
one think that their music was worth 
listening to. 

‘The Blue Harbor Trading Com- 
pany is prosperin’ so well,’’ said Miss 
Ophelia, ‘‘that it’s time we thought of 
doing something for others. Andrew 
Smart reminded me that strawberry 
festival time has come and gone in our 
village, and we were not there to help. ’’ 

‘* Ah, I see,’’ said Mr. Follinsbee. ‘‘A 
supper on board, with music. Fifty 
cents admission. Paper lanterns strung 
about. We can get everything ready 
this afternoon. Captain Jim must paint 
a large canvas sign, and hang it in 
the rigging for passing boats and the 
cottagers on shore to see.’’ 

‘*T never dreamed that millionaires 
could be nice and accommodating, just like 
ordinary folks,’’ said Miss Ophelia. ‘‘We’ll 
give the money to the Village Improvement 
Society, and they’ll be terrible glad to get it.’’ 

Mr. .Follinsbee straightway hired a launch, 
and went to Portland with his musical friends 
to get the strawberries, ice cream, and other 
supplies. For a small sum, a hotel lent Jim 
dishes and spoons for their use. Miss Whidden 
took Billy Marvin in hand, and trained him 
as her assistant. 

Before dusk a flotilla of boats from the islands 
clustered about the transformed coaster; on 
her deck, which glowed with light, the Har- 
monia Quartette played industriously. The 
visitors were pleasant, well-mannered people, 
who seemed delighted with the entertainment. 
So many of them came that at nine o’clock 
Jim could permit no more to come on board. | 
The guests asked many questions, as was quite 
natural. This was not a yacht, yet it carried 
an orchestra. And it was not a money-making 
enterprise, for Andrew Smart, who gallantly 
helped the ladies over the side, was careful to 
inform them that the festival was for the ben- 
efit of the Blue Harbor Improvement Society. 

Upon a rock on the shore of the nearest 
island, a few hundred yards away, sat a 
solitary man, staring at the gay schooner in 
perplexity. With his chin in his hand, he 
murmured his thoughts aloud, or silently 
shook his head, as if what he saw were entirely 
beyond his understanding. Patiently he waited 
until the musicians played ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home’’ and the boats began to leave the side 
of the schooner. Then he strolled down to 
the landing place, and hailed a party of young 
men and girls as they stepped ashore: 

‘*Excuse me, but what kind of a shindy was 
that aboard the vessel? I couldn’t seem to 
make it out.’’ 

‘*Ask us something easier,’’ said one of 
them, with a laugh. ‘‘It was more fun than 
we have had in weeks, but who and what they 
are is beyond us.’’ 

‘*The orchestra stumped me,’’ declared the 
solitary person plaintively. ‘‘It’s the schooner 
all right, for I read her name before dark. 
All spruced up with paint and a new deck 
house, but it’s the Surprise.’’ 

‘*Tt is the most extraordinary crew!’’ cried 
a girl. ‘‘Two of the nicest boys —’’ 

‘* And a woman that’s amazing strong-minded, 
and a deaf, seagoing deacon?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘The same. They were too quaint and | 
interesting for words. ’’ 

‘Thank you kindly. 








And would you mind | i 


| Hed up all safe.’ 

‘* Certainly. Too bad you could not have | 
gone out earlier.’ 

In the glow of the paper lanterns, the crew | 
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| ranged itself arm in arm, as still as statues. 
‘*Kennedy put off dividing it,’’? continued 

| Charlie Torr. ‘‘He kept promising me and 

the two sailors a piece of it before we went 


Three weeks of practice un- | of the schooner was putting things to rights | ashore at St. John from the British steamer 
disturbed had made them so proficient that three | and counting the receipts when, from the| that picked us off your schooner. 


He aimed 


A LARGE, ROUND FACE AND A BULKY PAIR OF SHOULDERS ROSE 
ABOVE THE BULWARK. 


shadowy water alongside, floated a voice that 
asked perinission to come aboard. Miss Whid- 
den jumped to her feet, and spilled a hatful 
of money. That voice had an unpleasantly 
familiar sound. A moment later a large, round 
face and a bulky pair of shoulders rose above 
the bulwark; the mysterious visitor held an 
arm over his head as if to ward off a blow. 
Jim Newhall made a rush for him. 

‘*The fat cook of the Mohawk !’’ shrieked 
Miss Ophelia. 

‘*The heftiest one of the pirates!’’ roared 
Uncle Andrew, dancing about in search of a 
weapon. ‘‘I presume the rest of ’em will be 
along in a minute to rob us of to-night’s pro- 
ceeds. They can smell money. ’’ 

The cook’s knees knocked together and his 
countenance was pale. He was so obviously 
harmless that Jim ceased to threaten him, 
and told the others to stand back. 

‘“*Give him a chance,’’ said Billy Marvin. 
‘*He’s trying to say something. ’’ 

The midnight visitor was short of breath. 
What seemed to agitate him especially was the 
grim figure of Miss Ophelia Whidden. 

‘“*T’m a low-spirited man by nature,’’ he 
said in faltering tones. ‘‘What I need most is 
kind words and encouragement. Can’t I sit 
down somewhere and sort of collect myself? 
I am awful glad to find you people. ’’ 

‘*The flabby creature acts real friendly,’’ 
said Miss Ophelia. ‘‘And he as much as says 
he has been looking for us. I’ll fetch a cup 
of coffee to put some spunk into him.’’ 

They sat him down at a table on deck, and 
stood in a wondering circle. 

‘*T was afraid,’’ he said, after he had some- 
what revived, ‘‘I’d have a rough reception 
and get all mussed up, and so I left it safe in 
the dory! I’ll be back in a minute.’’ 

When he returned, he held with carea gilded 
cage in which fluttered a canary. Bowing 
clumsily, he offered it to Miss Whidden. 

‘*He’s as lively as ever, ma’am. I looked 
after him in first-class style. ’’ 

‘*My precious Dickie!’? Miss Whidden cried. 
‘*l’m not ashamed to say I shed tears when 
James told me he was missing. Why, you 
can’t be a bad man! What’s your name?” 

‘*Charlie Torr, ma’am. The last thing I 


| did before we quit the Surprise off Truro was 


to grab that cage and throw my coat over it, 
so the sun wouldn’t hurt the cute little bird. 
I couldn’t leave him to be smothered in 
smoke. ’” 

Miss Ophelia ran for more coffee, a plate of 
ice cream, and a blueberry pie. It was her 


to have it all himself. The first night in St. 
John I went through his clothes when he was 
asleep. ’? 

‘*And you took our funds away from him?’’ 
cried Miss Whidden. 

‘*Yes, ma’am. They belonged to you, both 
the cash and the canary. I have been mortal 
seared of Kennedy every minute since. I’ma 
timid man, and always was. And I was easy 
for him to follow—a fat man with a canary- 
bird cage in his fist. I got out of St. John 
before he could ketch me, and beat my way 
to Boston peelin’ potatoes in a passenger boat, 
so as to spend no more of your money than I 
could help. Your schooner had sailed to 
Morton’s Cove, and I was scared to go there. 
And then I got track of you by reading an 
item in the shippin’ news. You were reported 
as calling at Portsmouth, and I says to myself 
that maybe I could head you off at Portland, 
bound east. ’’ 

‘*But how did you find us here, anchored 
out among the islands?’’? demanded Jim. 

‘*T saw Kennedy in Portland to-day, and I 
come near fainting on the sidewalk, but he 
never clapped eyes on me. Soon as I stopped 
tremblin’, I flew aboard the little steamer that 
runs among these islands, and looked for a 
place to lose myself in. That’s how I came to 
pass your vessel near enough to know her. At 
the next wharf the steamer touched at I slid 
ashore. Then the music began to play, and 
the people flocked out here, and I sat and lis- 
tened, and felt sadder and sadder. ’’ 

‘‘Our music sometimes has that effect,’’ 
said Mr. Horatio Follinsbee. ‘‘What a suc- 
cessful evening! We finish with the narrative 
of a penitent pirate. ’’ 

‘*Pirating never had no charms for me. I 
wasn’t a bit interested in it,’ said Charlie 
Torr. ‘‘When I first met Captain Kennedy 
in a sailors’ restaurant on Front Street, New 
York, I thought he was taking me on for a 
decent, peaceable voyage coastwise. Hedidn’t 
mention turning burglar.’’ 

‘*But when you discovered his true nature, 
why did you stay with him?’’ demanded Miss 
Ophelia. 

‘*For the same reason that I ducked behind 
the stove, ma’am, when you fanned me witha 
club. I was scared to death. He never let me go 
ashore anywhere, and abused me something 
awful. That night in Salem harbor he told me 
that unless I went along to stand lookout while 
he stole your box he’d knock my head off. It’s 
a great drawback to be no braver than I am.’’ 

Miss Ophelia assured him that he was brave 














at heart, or he would not have dared to risk 
the vengeance of Captain Kennedy by doing 
what was right. But she said it was too bad 
that Mr. Torr was so slack in his duties as 
cook. He had left the galley of the Mohawk 
in a shocking condition. 

‘*T was plumb discouraged,’’ he replied 
mildly. ‘‘I need to be treated firm but kind. 
My habits are tidy by nature. What was the 
use? Not a soul had an upliftin’ word for 
me. Think of the company I was in!’’ 

‘*And now tell us why Kennedy made those 
smoke pots instead of setting the Surprise 
afire,’? Jim demanded eagerly. 

‘* Because he knew I would tell on him first 
chance I got. There was trouble enough 
hanging over his head without being ketched 
and tried for burning a vessel at sea. ’’ 

‘*But how do you expect to clear yourself in 
the eyes of the law?’’ asked Mr. Follinsbee. 
‘*We believe in your innocence, but you might 
not convince the judge so easily.’’ 

‘‘Who’ll ever know I was in the 
Mohawk unless you step forward to 
prove it?’’ Charlie Torr answered, with 
a wise look. 

‘He has certainly done what he could 
to right the wrongs that were com- 
mitted, ’’ asserted Miss Ophelia. 

The fat cook was penniless and had 
nowhere to go; the grateful crew of the 
Surprise made up a bunk for him in 
the forecastle. 

Early the next morning Jim Newhall 
and Mr. Follinsbee went to Portland in 
search of Capt. Edward Kennedy. They 
told their story at police headquarters, 
and then, accompanied by a detective 
and a police sergeant, explored the sail- 
ors’ lodging houses near the water 
front. In such places the captain of the 
Mohawk was likely to hide. 

The pursuit of Captain Kennedy was 
brief. They found him lying in bed 
inastifling, frowzy room. Pleurisy had 
attacked him overnight, and his active 
wits and nimble heels no longer availed 
him. 

He scowled at Jim. ‘‘Fetched me up 
with a round turn at last, hey?’’ he 
whispered hoarsely. ‘‘You’re smarter 
than I thought. Gave youa pretty good 
run, though, didn’t I?’’ 

‘*Tt has turned out better for us than 
for you,’’ said Jim. 

‘‘Nothing ever came out right for 
me!’’ muttered the sick man. ‘‘Even 
that big mushhead, Charlie Torr, made 
a fool of me. I was hoping to wring 
his neck for him.’’ 

‘*Better save your breath until we 
move you to the hospital,’’ said the 
sergeant. ‘‘I shall have a stenographer 
ready to take down your confession. The 
decent thing for you to do is to clear this 
Charlie Torr. He’s a good deal more of a 
man than you have been for some time.’’ 

‘*T ain’t got another kick left in me! I’ve 
been just totterin’ round on my feet for the 
last week |’? muttered the broken shipmaster. 
‘*There’s no wrigglin’ out now, I suppose. 
I’m willing to do anything you say, if I can 
only get into a comfortable bed and be looked 
after. ’’ 

An ambulance took him away, with the 
sergeant riding on the step. Jim and Mr. 
Follinsbee also went to the hospital and waited 
there until the old scoundrel had signed his 
confession and sworn to it. 

When they carried the good news to Charlie 
Torr on the Surprise, the fat cook was 25 
pounds of beaming, bubbling gratitude. He 


| declared that if Miss Whidden would let him 


help her as a steward and dishwasher, he 
would ask no wages. He felt in duty bound 
to repay the $26 that he had spent from the 
funds in the tin box. 

‘*He means well,’’ said Miss Ophelia, ‘‘and 
he is willing and anxious to learn my ways. 
It don’t seem right to cast him adrift. He 
cooked in a big five-master before he was 
unfortunate enough to fall in with Captain 
Kennedy and get afflicted with discourage- 
ment. It is our plain duty to lend him a 
helping hand. ’’ 

Soon the schooner, with its happy ship- 
mates, sailed out of Casco Bay, and coasted 
still farther to the east. At Machiasport she 
tarried while Horatio Follinsbee chartered two 
automobiles and conveyed the harmonious gen- 
tlemen and the crew inland to visit the low- 
roofed farmhouse where his father had lived. 

‘“*That would be a nice, quiet sanctorum for 
the Harmonia Quartette to practice in next 
summer, ’’ suggested Miss Ophelia. 

‘‘And what are the sailing orders from 
Machiasport?’’ asked Jim, when the party 
had returned to the schooner. 

‘‘Straight away for Blue Harbor, Captain 
Newhall. You are homeward bound. We 
shall leave you there and go back by rail and 
steamboat. Every holiday must have an end, 
but this one has been a corker.’’ 


Several days later, Capt. Freeman Blair, 
following his daily custom, sauntered to the 
wharf. With his battered binocular he swept 
the blue skyline beyond the bay. Out of the 
ancient warehouse with the grocer’s sign over 
the door shuffled Trunkett Badger. 


He wore 
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a pleased expression as he approached trium- 
phantly his archenemy, the worthy captain. 
‘*What did I tell you, Freeman? You spend 
half your time looking for that schooner. 
They got into trouble with her, and are 


ashamed to let you know. Been gone most. 


two months. Thought they could do some- 
thing in the coastin’ trade. ‘Bosh! Heard 
anything more from ’em?’’ 

‘*Not since they found a charter in a Con- 
necticut port, and then Jim wrote no partic- 
ulars about it,’? admitted Captain Blair 
gruffly. ‘‘It does seem as if they were holding 
back something. ’’ 

‘“*They’d hold back bad news as long as 
they could,’’ said Trunkett Badger, with a 
grin. 

Captain Blair shouted, shoved him aside, 
and picked up the glass. Out from behind 
a bold headland slid a white schooner with all 
sails set. Strange and yet familiar she was 
to the eyes of her owner. Could this be the 
shabby Surprise that he had intended to leave 
rotting at the wharf? Gleaming and beautiful 
she hauled into the bay, and the rollicking 
breeze bore across the water the sounds of 
music. Captain Blair waved his arms wildly 
and danced a jig in time with the strains. 

‘*Tt’?s magical, I tell you, Trunkett!’’ he 
roared. ‘‘Now, you slab- 
sided old fossil, will you 
shut up and stop croak- 
ing??? 

Captain Jim skillfully 
shot the schooner into the 
wind and laid her along- 
side the wharf. The pop- 
ulation of Blue Harbor 
rushed down to wonder 
and admire. The return 
of the Surprise was the 
event of years. The Har- 
monia Quartette, seated 
upon the roof of the cabin, 
obligingly played one piece 
after another. Before 
they went ashore, Mr. Fol- 
linsbee invited the part- 
ners, Captain Blair, and 
the rejoicing but puzzled 
parents of Jim and Billy 
into the eabin. The 
plump and whimsical mil- 
lionaire had an apology to 
offer. 

‘*All’s well that ends 
well,’? he said. ‘‘I see no 
reason why the whole 
story of your voyage 
should be made public. 
There are certain episodes 
that the village might not 
understand. I shall leave 
that to you, my Blue Har- 
bor shipmates. For my 
own part, 1 stand before 
you guilty and ashamed. 
I was a very selfish man. 
I liked you, and you re- 
freshed me; I honestly 
thought you were better 
off in my employ, but I 
realize now that you didn’t 
belong there. I hereby 
hand you back your free- 
dom. A certain document 
obtained in Portland 
should be enough to close 
that chapter of your nautical career. May all 
the good fortune that you deserve be yours. ’’ 

‘*You needn’t feel obliged to tell me,’’ said 
Captain Blair, nudging Jim; ‘‘I have a notion 
it was something comical. That wood dealer 
in Cambridgeport told me your crew had quit 
you, but I thought maybe you’d had a quar- 
rel and patched it up afterward. Did you 
make good money in this musical passenger 
business ??? 

‘*Splendid! I owe you for part of the deck- 
load we lost at sea, Captain Blair. It was my 
fault.?? 

‘‘Pshaw! I shipped that cargo at owner’s 
risk. But if you feel awkward about it, Jim, 
you can tell me how you came to mix up with 
this Mr. Horatio Follinsbee, and I’ll call it 
square. ’’ 

Miss Ophelia Whidden informed the company 
that she had enjoyed a grand picnic vacation, 
but that now she must return to her cottage 
and her lobster pots. For a woman of her age, 
life aboard the Surprise was, she felt, almost 
too exciting. 

Billy Marvin could not undertake another 
voyage. The summer was almost gone, and 
his share of the profits would enable him to 
make a start in college. 

‘It is hard to have to lose two charter mem- 
ers of The Blue Harbor Trading Company, ’’ 
said Jim, ‘‘but Uncle Andrew and I intend to 
stand by. Charlie Torr will go as cook, and 
I know a sailor named McDevitt who will be 
glad to sail with me. I shall look for a cargo 
of lumber. ’? 

‘*You’ll succeed, I’m sure,’’ Miss Ophelia 
declared warmly. ‘But I know just as well 
as can be it won’t seem the same to you, 
James, as when the original partners sailed 
out of Blue Harbor with a load of cordwood, 
and all kinds of troubles in store for them. ’’ 

THE END. 
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enties to work on the Three Bar Ranch | 
in the California cattle lands, his Texas outfit | 


and his method of roping cattle excited no little the children, to attract his attention and get} nie’s quavering voice: 


curiosity among the Mexican and Californian | 
vaqueros at the ranch. At first he was the | 
target for much scornful criticism. His double- 


cinch saddle and his grass rope, which was| beyond a low brushy ridge directly ahead. | 
hitched hard and fast to the pommel, incurred | He immediately left the cafion bed and rode | 
straight toward them. As he was floundering | 


an especially large amount of ridicule. 

‘*Some time you’ll tie on to something you 
can’t hold,’’ the cowboys told him. ‘*What | 
will you do then?’’ 

‘*T’ll ride the other side of a tree,’’ Charlie 
replied. ‘‘That way, if your horse gets the | 
long end of the rope, you can hold anything.’’ | 

It was not long before Charlie became pop- | 
ular among the vaqueros. His unfailing good | 
humor and his ability to work hard had a | 
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CHARLIE JERKED THE MUSTANG BACK UPON HIS HAUNCHES, 
AND WHIRLED HIM ROUND. 


good deal to do with their change of attitude; | 
but so also did an adventure that the Texan | 
had with Old Club Foot, the famous outlaw 
grizzly that had ranged the Pacific slope for 
so many years that his misdeeds were known 
to a hundred ranchers. 

Charlie was riding the range one afternoon 
when he crossed the trail of Old Club Foot. 
The big grizzly was supposed to be ranging 
far to the north, but those tracks, which | 
showed the peculiar imprint of one mutilated | 
paw, were plainly his. The trail pointed 
straight to the mouth of Box Cafion. 

Charlie knew that Box Cafion had only one 
entrance, and that, half a mile from the mouth 
of the gorge, it ended in a precipitous wall. 
Thinking that he had the famous grizzly cor- 
nered, he at once set off at a gallop for the 
house where he kept his rifle. He intended to | 
win the big reward that some of the California 
cattle associations had offered for the grizzly’s 
stump foot. 

He had ridden less than a quarter of a mile | 
when he suddenly remembered that early in | 
the afternoon he had heard Minnie, the little 
daughter of the ranch owner, ask her mother | 
whether she and her brothers, Bert and| 
Robbie, could go to gather blackberries at the 
head of Box Cafion. The children and the | 
bear were probably heading for the same patch | 
of blackberries! Charlie jerked the mustang 
back upon his haunches, whirled him round, 
and rode madly back over the ground that he 
had just covered. 

At the mouth of Box Cafion, Charlie saw | 
that in places the sprawling tracks of the 
grizzly covered the footprints of the children. 
That was proof that Minnie and her brothers 
had gone up the cafion ahead of Old Club} 
Foot. | 

Charlie’s mount was a splendidly trained | 
young cow horse, and the Texan set him in a} 








sharp run up the cafion. Old Club Foot had 


ment he sighted a human being; Charlie hoped 
to catch up with the brute before he overtook 


him to chase him down out of the cajion. 


HEN Charlie Curtis came from the | |up and climb a tree! 
Rio Grande country in the early sev- | the reputation of charging furiously the mo- | see you!’’ 


189 BOSS 
fear. At the same moment he saw the grizzly 
cock his ears in the direction of the child’s 
voice. Immediately the cowboy began to shout 
and to throw bark at the bear; and at the 
same time he hastily unbuckled his leather 
‘‘echaps.’’ Then he reached down and struck 
Old Club Foot over the head with the heavy 
chaps. Meanwhile he kept shouting to the 
children, ‘‘ Don’t you holler any more! Hurry 
But don’t you let him 


After a while, above the growls and snarls 
of the infuriated grizzly, Charlie heard Min- 
‘*Robbie’s afr-a-i-d! 
He’s down in a hole and he won’t come out. 


When Charlie had ridden nearly to the end | What’ll we do?’’ 


of the cafion, he heard the children chattering 


through the chamisal thicket, he heard the 
children scream suddenly; then, as he plunged 
forward into an open, he saw the bear charg- 
ing. Minnie and Bert, dragging little Robbie 
between them, were scuttling toward a grove 
of sycamores. Old Club Foot, less than a 
hundred feet behind them, was lumbering 
toward them at a swift gallop. 


The Texan had his thirty-five-foot grass | 


rope ready for a east, and 
he urged his horse straight 
at the grizzly. But the 
sight and smell of the bear 
frightened the mustang 
into a panic; Charlie had 
to use his spurs in order 
to crowd the horse near 
enough to the bear for him 
to make a throw with his 
lariat. Just as the chil- 
dren reached the grove of 
syeamores, with Old Club 
Foot only a few yards be- 
hind them, Charlie swung 
his rope; it shot out, and 
the noose settled over the 
grizzly’s head. 

For half a minute then 
it seemed to the cowboy 
that he was tied to a land- 
slide. His frantic mustang 
surged back wildly on the 
rope; but the enormous 
weight of the bear, which 
kept straight on after the 
children, jerked the little 
horsealong. Then Charlie, 
according to his oft-re- 
peated rule, ‘‘rode the 
other side of a tree.’’ 

It happened that the 
Texan was breaking in a 
new grass rope, but in 
spite of its freshness and 
strength it would have 
been unequal to the enor- 
mous strain upon it if Old 
Club Foot had kept on 
going. Fortunately, the 
noose of the lariat bit into 
the bear’s neck so sharply 
that he whirled round to 
fight it. 

The moment that Old 
Club Foot faced Charlie 
and the horse, he charged 
at them with his mouth 
wide open. 


mustang, and the frightened horse instantly 
bolted. With a bear and a horse both run- 


ning on a rope that is held fast at the| 


middle against a tree something has to go: 
the front cinch broke with a pop like a 
pistol shot, and the Texan was thrown to 
the ground. 

He rolled to his feet, dashed for the tree, 


| and frantically scrambled up it. As he reached 
the lower branches Old Club Foot, showing | 


his teeth and trying furiously to strike him, 
was only a few feet below him. 

For several minutes the grizzly continued 
to claw the bark in an attempt to get at the 


cowboy. Now and then he would step on the 


trailing lariat, and each time, as he tried 
vainly to chew the noose where it bit his neck, 
his wild frenzy increased. 


Charlie’s lariat was tied hard and fast to’ 


his saddle, after the Texas fashion; when the 
cinch had parted, the saddle, still tied to 
the end of the rope, had of course come to the 
ground. Presently, as the bear jerked the rope, 
the saddle moved. Instantly Old Club Foot 
lunged toward it. The rope, happening now 
to become taut against the tree, broke. The 
grizzly pounced on the saddle and mauled it 
with his teeth and claws. 


The bear’s attack on the saddle sent a. 


shudder through the cowboy. What if Old 
Club Foot had spied a child instead of that 
thing of wood and leather! At once Charlie 
made as if he were about to climb down. 
That brought the bear raging back to the 
foot of the tree, and there the Texan kept 


|him by pelting him with pieces of bark. 


Meanwhile he shouted to the children, ‘‘ Where 
are you-all?’’ 

After a moment he heard Bert’s frightened 
voice: ‘‘Here we are—up in the rocks!’’ 

Up in the rocks! Charlie turned cold with 


‘Don’t you holler any more!’’ Charlie 
shouted desperately. ‘‘You-all stay right 
there! But don’t holler!’ 

Meanwhile Charlie kept hitting the bear over 
the head with his chaps. He was so worried 
about the children, however, that for a moment 
he forgot to watch what he was doing. With 
a full-armed sweep of his paw, Old Club 
Foot caught the chaps and almost jerked 
Charlie from the tree. The cowboy let go 
the chaps and clutched a branch just in 
time to save himself from pitching headlong 
on the grizzly. 

As Old Club Foot clawed and bit at the 
chaps, Charlie quickly climbed farther up into 
the tree and with his knife began to cut off a 
branch that he could use as a club. He kept 
shouting down at the grizzly, hoping to hold 
the brute’s attention until he could get back 
to the lower limbs, from which he could 
prod him with the club. When he had 
almost cut through the limb he saw Old 
Club Foot throw up his head angrily and 
snuff the wind. The next moment the grizzly 
headed straight for the rocks where the chil- 
dren were. ; 

Without a moment’s hesitation Charlie slid 
down to the lowest branch and dropped to the 
ground. The bear, moving at a swift, lum- 
bering pace, was already fifty feet away. In 
desperation the cowboy ran after him and 
threw a rock that hit the beast on the flank. 
The grizzly whirled frantically and came for 
him; the Texan turned, and took three long 
bounds and a flying leap for the lower limb 
of the sycamore. As he tried to swing him- 
self up into the tree he felt a heavy blow 
on his leg. For a moment he thought that 
he had lost his hold on the branch. But 
by a desperate effort, he managed to keep 
his grip and to swing himself astride the 
limb. 

He felt weak and faint, and presently noticed 
that his leg was bleeding freely. He was 
wondering what he should do if the grizzly 
again started for the children, when Old Club 
Foot, showing his teeth in a last threatening 
grimace, wheeled in the direction of the rock 
pile. For a second Charlie searched his mind 


| frantically for a way to stop the beast; then 
|he hurled his pocketbook at the retreating 


bear. From another pocket he grabbed a 
handful of tenpenny nails, and threw them 
at the brute. A pair of wire nippers that 
he used for fixing fences followed the nails. 
The wire nippers hit the grizzly square on 
his flank, and brought him charging back to 
the tree. 

But Charlie had used all his ammunition, 
and had nothing left with which he could keep 


| the attention of the bear off the children and 
That was | 
altogether too much for the nerves of the| 


centred on himself. He saw the bear begin 
to glance toward the rock pile; in his despera- 
tion he kicked at the beast with his foot. But 
he was faint from loss of blood, and knew that 
sooner or later he would not withdraw his leg 
quick enough from the bear’s fierce strokes. 
Then an idea came to him. He hurriedly 
wrenched off one of his high - heeled boots. 
Stretching himself at full length along the 
limb he could, with little exertion, use the 
shoe as a mallet. 

Ten minutes later a searching party of five 
vaqueros rode swiftly into Box Caiion. Char- 
lie’s mustang, still sweating with fear, had 
galloped up to the ranch, and the cowboys 
had at once ridden out on his back trail. 
Halfway up the cafion they heard the bear’s 
angry roars and the sound of Charlie’s voice 
shouting reassuringly to the children. 

When the cowboys came in sight they saw 
the grizzly suddenly rear to his full height, 
swing furiously at the Texan—and receive a 
rap on his paw from the heel of the boot. 
The next moment Old Club Foot saw the 


| vaqueros, and charged them all a-bristle. 


The cowboys turned and fled down the 
valley, in order to draw the grizzly out of 
the cafion. As they sped down the gorge they 
fired a few shots at the brute, but it is doubtful 
whether any of the bullets hit him; the floor 
of the cafion was so rough, and they were 
traveling at such a rapid pace, that they could 
not aim accurately. 

When Old Club Foot chased them out of 
the cafion he kept straight on his way; he 
was never seen again in that part of the 
country. 

Charlie’s wound did not prove serious, al- 
though he became very faint from loss of blood. 
After resting for half an hour he was able to 
travel. Then he and Minnie and Robbie and 


| Bert, each mounted behind one of the vaqueros, 
| rode home in the gathering dusk. 
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GENERAL KUSMANEK. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


MAN, like a barrel or a nail, becomes of 
little use when he loses his head. 
I’ll make it Rain as soon as Men 
Will all agree and tell me when. 

AS the city girl in the country wholly 

mistaken when she interpreted ‘‘R. F. 
D.’’ as meaning ‘‘Room For Development’’ ? 
- HE Russian bear,’’ said Alexander I a 

hundred years ago, ‘‘must drink warm 
water.’’ For generations the Russian aim has 
been to get a southern outlet to the sea. 

SMALL railway in Utah has devised a 

new system of serving the farmers. The 
company runs a line of motor trucks, each one 
of which starts from a certain place at a 
scheduled time every day, and gathers up the 
produce of the whole region that it serves. 
The rates represent merely .the cost to the rail- 
way company, so that the shippers can give and 
get conveniences that they never had before. 


ETWEEN now and July ist, sailors in the 
American merchant marine who wish to 
be listed as ‘‘A. B.’’ or certified life boatmen 
must not only take an examination, but must 
also register their finger prints. Every man 
who passes the examination will receive a 
card that states what his class is. The finger 
print on it will prevent him from selling 
the card to some one who has not passed the 
examination. a 
HEN the increasing demands for com- 
mercial fertilizer have exhausted the Chil- 
ean saltpetre deposits, the agricultural world 
is likely to hear more about ‘‘nitrolime,’’ and 
about other nitrogen compounds that Norway 
is already making in large quantities from the 
air. Onanother pageof The Companion Prof. 
Ira Remsen, one of the world’s great chemists, 
describes the interesting processes by which 
these compounds are made. 
APANESE visitors to this country have 
taken home such alluring tales of lobster 
salad and ‘‘broiled live’’ that Japan decided 
to try to propagate lobsters in its own waters. 
Accordingly, twenty-seven lobsters were 
shipped from the Maine coast to- Yokohama 
early in the winter. Eleven of them reached 
there alive—the first visitors of the kind to 
Japanese shores, and the survivors of the 
longest journey that lobsters ever made. 
oie OW he belongs to the ages,’’ said Secre- 
tary Stanton, as he stood beside the 
deathbed of Lincoln, and saw the labored 
breathing stop. That was fifty years ago to- 
day. The half century that has passed since 
then has emphasized Lincoln’s greatness and 
the importance of his work, and has justified 
the faith of his associates that the ages will 
guard his name, and that he will remain a 
deathless presence in the heart of the republic 
that he saved and reunited. 
BOUT a year ago certain owners of real 
estate in Baltimore decided to create small 
parks in the rear of their houses by tearing 
down division fences, and laying out the lots 
on each side of the midway alley on a definitely 
arranged and uniform scheme of landscape 
gardening. In many blocks the fences were 
replaced by a continuous flower garden. Hun- 
dreds of house owners have coéperated in this 
interesting effort to beautify what were for- 
merly bare and forbidding wastes, and the 
city forester has given them every assistance. 
Many other cities might well emulate this 
example. ~ 
N the very streets of the city the future visi- 
tor to Louvain in Belgium may find evidence 
of the enduring gratitude of its citizens for 
American aid and sympathy. On Washing- 
ton’s Birthday the burgomaster and the alder- 
men of Louvain adopted a resolution that ends 
as follows: ‘‘In order to perpetuate to future 
generations remembrances of these sentiments 


/and our ardent gratitude, the Burgomaster 


| and the Aldermen have this day decided that, 
in the new parts of the city, as they rise from 


| the ruins, three streets or squares shall receive 


the illustrious names of President Wilson, 


| Washington, and the American nation.’’ 





® & 


PRZEMYSL. 
"Tne siege of Przemysl will long be re- 


membered as one of the great sieges of. 


history. For six months the Russian 
armies had invested it, although during Gen- 
eral von Hindenburg’s first drive at Warsaw 
in October, they were obliged to retire far 
enough to permit the partial relief of the 


| fortress. Since they came back again after 


beating the Austrians at Sandomierz in No- 
vember, they have never relaxed their grip; 
they have repulsed every sortie of the gallant 
garrison, and foiled every attempt of the 
Austrians to bring relief from Cracow on the 
west, or from the passes of the Carpathians 
on the south. The Russians had no artil- 
lery heavy enough to reduce the fortress as 
the Germans reduced Liége and Namur and 
Maubeuge, but by their dogged persistence 
they finally succeeded in starving out the 
enemy. When the last of the food and the 
ammunition was gone, General Kusmanek 
could only surrender. 

The capture of Przemysl is important, be- 
cause while it held out it made the Russian 
occupation of Galicia insecure. The city com- 
manded all the highways, both natural and 
artificial, in the central part of that province; 
namely, the San River and the railways to 
Cracow, to Lemberg, and to the passes into 
Hungary. It threatened the rear of any 
Russian army that attempted to move against 
Cracow; it threatened the rear of any Russian 
army that attempted to invade Hungary; and 
it was a constant menace to the lines of com- 
munication between the Russian forces in 
eastern and those in western Galicia. Its fall 
not only released for service elsewhere the 
army that has been besieging it, but it greatly 
simplifies the military problems that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas must work out on the right 
flank of his five-hundred-mile line; and it 
increases the difficulties and discouragements 
of Austria-Hungary at a time when they 
already seem serious enough. 

It is not too much to say that the event is 
the most decisive offensive success that the 
armies of the Triple Entente have won since 
the war began. Whether the Russians are 
strong enough to take full advantage of it 
remains to be seen. At the moment of writ- 
ing, we do not know whether they will aim 
the next blow in the direction of Cracow or of 
Budapest ; although the invasion of Hungary 
would appear to offer them as much strategic 
advantage as the capture of Cracow,-and a 
much greater chance of success. 

Whatever their plan of campaign turns out 
to be, and whatever skill they show in carry- 
ing it out, the moral effect of the fall of 
Przemysl on the spirits of the Russians them- 
selves, on those of their Austrian enemies, 
and on the views of the wavering neutrals of 
southeastern Europe, must already be con- 


siderable. 
® © 


FEEDING BELGIUM. 


N days of peace and prosperity Belgium, 
if the most densely populated country in the 
world, produced only one-sixth of its food 
supply. When war devastated its fields and 
paralyzed its industrial life, starvation promptly 
menaced the seven million people who did not 
flee to Holland or to England. American 
citizens stepped in to save Belgium, and since 
October have carried on the greatest relief 
work that one nation has ever attempted on 
behalf of another. By what organization and 
through what process has the United States 
done the stupendous work ? 

The agency is the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. Americans in London organized it 
in October, but they soon established its exec- 
utive offices in New York. It deals directly 
with all the belligerent powers, as well as 
with farmers in Kansas and peasants in Bel- 
gium. Its books are open to all who are 
interested in them. In November it distrib- 
uted 26,000 tons of food, and since then has 
distributed not less than 20,000 tons a week. 
It has an understanding with the German 
government that if the German military forces 
in Belgium divert any of the food from the 
Belgian people, the commission will at once 
end its work, and tell the world why it ends it. 

The money for the work, which up to March 
20th had reached a total of $21,500,000, comes 
from state and local committees throughout the 
Union, and from the Rockefeller Foundation, 





which has been giving $500,000 a month for 
ships and supplies. All the food goes to 
Rotterdam, and thence by river and canal to 
all parts of Belgium. Holland permits the 
commission to brush aside legal ordinances 
and labor-union rules in receiving and for- 
warding the cargoes, and all the belligerents 
respect the flag that the relief ships fly. 

In the Belgian cities and villages the com- 
mission has the help of leading men and local 
officials, whose regular duties are unhappily 
light since the German invasion. A thorough 
system of registration and a compact organiza- 
tion simplify the work at the soup kitchens 
and the food depots. Every person gets a 
ticket, with numbers to be punched, that 
entitles him to stated quantities of food at reg- 
ular intervals. Persons who have money pay 
for the tickets; but there is little money left in 
Belgium, and no food enters the country except 
what the commission brings on its barges. 

Most of the commission’s workers are unpaid 
volunteers. Those in Belgium itself, mainly 
Americans and Dutchmen, keep ever in mind 
that they are engaged in a work of humanity, 
and that they must not take sides as to the 
war. But every day the Belgians, who are 
virtually prisoners in their several communi- 
ties, whisper to the commission workers, ‘*God 
bless America!’’? and ‘‘When will the allies 


come ?’’ 
& 


PLAYGROUNDS ROUND THE WORLD. 


WU ‘- sometimes think of the United 
States as the only country that con- 
siders playgrounds as a civic neces- 

sity; as a matter of fact, however, the belief 
in well-regulated and systematic recreation 
and the willingness to appropriate money for 
it have gone round the world, and touched 
even China, Africa, and the Philippines. 

Germany had carried the playground idea to 
a high pitch of excellence before the United 
States had welcomed it. In Erfurt there are 
miles of forest that are thrown open to the 
public, and also bathing beaches and recreation 
camps. In Berlin the newest apartment houses 
give one-half the lot to the building and the 
other half to a playground. Munich has 
ninety playgrounds; Hamburg and Dresden 
have twenty-two each. On the outskirts of 
Dresden any citizen can hire a small plot of 
ground for gardening at the rate of two cents 
a square yard, with a slight additional charge 
for water. i 

During the last twenty years the number of 
playgrounds in forty-six towns about London 
has increased from 173 to 495, and the acreage 
set apart for that purpose from 8,147 to 13, 594. 
Seven cities in Great Britain have municipal 
golf links. 

Mr. Carnegie is responsible for the interest 
in playgrounds awakened at Dunfermline, in 
Scotland, where he has provided swimming 
pools and competent instructors. Dublin has 
two playgrounds, and is seeking to revive some 
of its old customs, such as that of the May 
queen. Copenhagen sets aside land to be used 
for sand piles; and after thirty years of agita- 
tion Paris has at last bought land for public 
recreation, at a cost of $20,000,000. 

It may not seem strange that these highly 
civilized places should recognize the value of 
the public playground, but it is somewhat 
astonishing to read of municipal salt-water 
baths and free parks at Port Elizabeth in 
Africa; and of a municipal tennis ground 
recently laid out at Antung in China. 

In view of the long record of what other 
nations are doing, it is pathetic to read that 
in all the territory of Russia there is only one 
public playground. That was in Sebastopol, 
near the police barracks, and it was closed 
because the men complained that the noise of 
the children at their play was disturbing. 


* © 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


IFTY years ago this month there came 
F to an end one of the greatest wars in 

history. It had cost millions of lives 
and billions of money, and it left behind it, 
as all wars do, a legacy of wretchedness and 
ruin that half a century has not wholly oblit- 
erated. 

In looking back at the present moment to 
that great struggle of the past, one or two facts 
of interest suggest themselves. First, it was, 
comparatively speaking, a humane war. There 
was immense destruction of property, some of 
which was without military justification; but 
there was very little loss of life except among 
those engaged in the actual fighting. There was 
almost no brutality to noncombatants. Above 
all, with the rarest exceptions there was no- 
where on either side any insulting or abusing of 
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women. Those who studied this record care- 
fully felt encouraged to hope that in the future 
all wars between civilized nations would be 
conducted on principles equally humane. 

It is further to be said that our Civil War, 
disastrous and deplorable as it was, brought 
about great and final results that were almost 
worth the expenditure of blood and treasure. 
Slavery was absolutely disposed of. It may 
have left problems and difficulties behind it; 
but at least this free democratic nation will 
never again be disgraced by the legal recogni- 
tion of human servitude. 

And what matters even more, the war decided 
that there should be only one nation between 
Canada and the Gulf. If the South had 
succeeded in getting its independence, it would 
have been the loser just as much as the North. 
The spectacle of Europe to-day teaches us 
what it would have meant to have two, or half 
a dozen, nations placed here side by side, 
suspicious and jealous of one another, vying 
together in fleets and armies, lest one should 
take advantage of another to get a little scrap of 
territory or a petty privilege of commerce. If 
we lost thousands of our best and bravest and 
noblest in that terrible struggle, we may at 
least feel that they gave their lives to secure to 
us a priceless immunity and prosperity. Let 
us pay them the tribute of cherishing it as a 
sacred duty to maintain in peace, dignity, and 
honor what they preserved. 


* © 


THREE ROADS. 


[ J veer Father Damien joined the piteous 
leper colony at Molokai, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson told the world about 

his work there, leprosy. seemed to the average 

Anglo-Saxon still to belong, if not to Bible 

times, at least to the plague and pestilence 

chronicles of the Middle Ages, and at most 
to the teeming, filthy poverty of far foreign 
cities, with which he had small concern. The 
pen of ‘‘R. L. S.’’ touched the public mind and 

heart awake; the death of Father Damien, a 

leper among lepers, completed the awakening. 

In spite of other sacrificial lives given no 
less nobly to the same service, attention has 
hardly been called since that time so impres- 
sively to the age-old horror as it has been 
recently, when, with only a brief interval 
between the announcements, the press recorded 
the deaths of two lepers. 

One was a boy on Penikese Island, a leper 
reservation of the State of Massachusetts. 
He died just after friends had satisfied his 
dearest wish—means of communication with 
the outside world—by installing there a wire- 
less telegraph. He did not live to enjoy the 
comfort of that miracle, but the greater com- 
fort and older miracle of a mother’s love he 
did attain. When first he was stricken, his 
mother obtained permission to share his island 
exile. Now that he is gone, she has put away 
her opportunity to rejoin the cheerful, normal 
world, and has chosen to remain to nurse 
others who are afflicted as her son was. 

The other was Sir George Turner. A health 
officer of the British government, he did use- 
ful service in South Africa during the Boer 
War; he checked an epidemic of typhoid 
fever, and discovered a serum that has van- 
quished the rinderpest, that scourge of African 
flocks and herds. At Pretoria, he became 
interested in a leper camp of about a hundred 
patients, and never after that did he cease 
his perilous investigations into the nature 
of leprosy, which is one of the most difficult 
diseases to study, since it cannot be communi- 
cated to the lower animals, and consequently 
is outside the field of the usual forms of labo- 
ratory experiment and research. He did not 
find a cure, although he made observations 
that will help some other man to find it; and 
at last he contracted the disease himself. He 
put his affairs in order, and without either 
lament or parade, gave up all intercourse with 
the outside world, and in his solitude worked 
and watched and studied the disease until the 
end. 

A priest, a mother, and a man of science! 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

that three, as different as these, can mount by 

such different roads to the same heights of 

sacrifice. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


EXICO.—On March 27th, the Villa forces 

made an attempt to drive the Carranza 
garrison out of Matamoros, which is across the 
Rio Grande from Brownsville, Texas. The 
assault was repulsed with considerable loss. 
General Rodriguez, who commanded the at- 
tacking force, declared that he would bring 
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up artillery and bombard the town; but as/ possession of the Lupkow pass. Vienna did | 
that would endanger life and property in| not admit that. The battle for the Uzsok | 


Brownsville, General Funston, with three pass still continued without a decision. 


The | 


batteries of artillery, was ordered to that city. | Russians would hardly attempt an invasion | 


This was the only important military news of 
the week, although a report was current in 
Mexico City that former President Gutierrez 
had been killed in a fight with a body of con- 
vention troops near San Luis Potosi.— Word 
came from the capital that the National Con- 
vention had convened again in the National 
Palace, with Provisional President Roque 
Gonzales Garza presiding. A few days later 
Washington heard that the Zapatista troops 
did not feel strong enough to hold Mexico City, 
and that they were considering its evacuation— 
which would of course mhean the disappearance | 





of Hungary unless they held this pass, as well | 
as the other two, and the Austrians who under- | 
stand its importance will not easily be dis- | 
lodged. A reinforcement of German troops, put | 
by one dispatch at 150,000 men, has been sent | 
into Hungary to help the Austrians in keep- | 
ing back the Russian advance. | 

At the beginning of the week Petrograd | 
announced the early clearing of Bukowina and | 
the'reoccupation of Czernowitz. But the flooded | 
river Pruth and the obstinate resistance of the | 


| 


Austrian army interfered with the Russian | 


SOS KS 
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plans, and by March 31st they had not advanced | 
of the convention again. Fighting continued | far beyond Stanislau, from which they drove | 
in Yucatan; but the sisal crop, which is so| the Austrians two weeks before. Indeed, on | 
important to American wheat farmers, is being March 3ist, the dispatches indicated that the | 
moved.—The National Convention govern-| Austrians rather than the Russians had taken | 
ment has paid $20,000 indemnity for the death the offensive, and had crossed the Russian | 
of John B. MeManus, the American citizen | border into Bessarabia. This flank movement 
killed in Mexico City by Zapatista soldiers. | may turn out to be Hindenburg’s strategic | 
e | reply to the Russian advance from Przemys! | 
OSS OF THE F-4.—On March 25th, the | toward Hungary. | 
United States submarine, F-4, acneteed | The operations in the Dardanelles did not | 
in Honolulu harbor, and never rose again to| move rapidly. The mine sweepers were again | 
the surface. It carried a crew of twenty-five | t work, and whenever weather permitted the 
men, and was commanded by Lieut. Alfred allied fleets shelled the fortifications. Athens 
L. Ede. Attempts were at once made to/| reported that English and French troops had 
raise the submarine, but up to March 3ist | been landed on Gallipoli peninsula, but nothing | 
they had all failed. . more was heard of them, and the report was | 
| probably premature. The ships alone seem 
ERSECUTING CHRISTIANS. —It is| to make little progress, however. On March 
reported from Tiflis that American mis- 28th, the Russian fleet reached the entrance of 
sionaries and native Christians at Urumiah, | the Bosporus in the Black Sea, and began to 
Persia, are in grave danger from massacre at = bombard the forts on that 
the hands of Kurdish and Turkish soldiers. ~ j | side of Constantinople. 
A number of persons are said to have been | The Russian fleet is hardly 
killed already. The Turkish government has | powerful enough to force 
promised to give protection to the threatened the passage of the Bos- 
Christians. e | | porus unless the allies first | 


| ie | solve their problem in the 

RENCH OFFICER DEGRADED.—On are Dardanelles. 

March 25th, Col. Frangois Desclaux, for- © ~ There is a lack of news 
merly paymaster-general of the French army, © from the battle front in 
and once chief secretary to Mons. Joseph Cail- | Poland, which is owing, 
laux, was convicted of stealing military supplies | “—— no doubt, to the almost im- 
and sending them to the house of Madame) “~~ “"""°""" passable character of the 
Bechoff, a well-known Parisian dressmaker, | Country during the early spring. So far as the 
the wife of a German. Desclaux was sentenced | Official reports go, there was no advantage 
to seven years’ imprisonment and military | gained by either side. 
degradation. “ 


In France there was some more hard fight- 

ing. The French movement in Champagne 
APAN AND CHINA.—The Chinese com- 
missioners have agreed to several more of | 


came to an end at last. It has succeeded in 

gaining some ground east of Perthes,—in some 
the Japanese demands, but hesitate to consent | Places almost a mile,—but with heavy loss. 
to those that deal with Japanese control of the | On the other hand, the Germans have got 
Hanyang Iron Works and of several impor- | near enough to Verdun on the north to begin 
tant mining properties in Shantung and in the | bombarding the outer circle of fortifications 
Yangtze valley. Popular feeling against Japan | again. 
is said to be rising in China, owing to the; In Alsace the French gained a decided 
increase of the Japanese garrisons. Peking advantage by taking Hartmannsweilerkopf, a 
reports that there are 150,000 Japanese troops | height that commands the country north of 
in China.—The parliamentary election in, Thann. The Germans made a vigorous de- | 
Japan resulted in a victory for the present | fense, but admit the loss of the summit. French 
government, led by Count Okuma. The Okuma | aviators flew over Metz and Strassburg, and 
cabinet is pledged to a further increase in the | dropped bombs on those fortresses. 
Japanese army. e General von Kluck was wounded at the front 

| by shrapnel, but he is declared to be not seri- 

ROHIBITION IN ENGLAND. — The) ously injured. 

Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation has| The German submarines sank seven Eng- 
recommended that the British government lish merchant vessels and the Dutch steamer, 
decree an absolute prohibition of all trade in| Medea. The government of Holland made an | 
liquor throughout the United Kingdom while | immediate protest to Berlin concerning the 
the war continues. Mr. Lloyd-George, Chan-| sinking of the Medea; it is probable that | 
cellor of the Exchequer, declared that he | reparation will be made. 
sympathized entirely with the views of the| On March 28th, a German submarine sank 
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Federation, and added that drink wasa greater | the Falaba, a passenger steamer from South 
©. at 








THE ALLIED FLEET IN THE DARDANELLES. 


and more deadly foe to England than Germany | Africa, in St. George’s Channel. According 
wis. King George and Lord Kitchener are | to the reports of the survivors, the ship was 
both inclined to favor complete prohibition. | torpedoed while the deck was still full of pas- 
® | sengers, only a few having had time to get into 

) EBELLION IN ALBANIA.—Rome re- boats. About 110 lives were lost. Nine more 
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“Water, water everywhere, nor any (decent) drop 
to drink.” Add ‘‘decent,”’ and you describe condi- 
tions in thousands of good homes. Water from 
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ice in drinking water is positively dangerous. The 
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ported that a rebellion had arisen in 
A'bania against the authority of Essad Pasha, 
Wo declared himself provisional president 
aler King William took flight. It declared 
tlt the rebels numbered sixty thousand, and 
that they had besieged Durazzo and were 


people were drowned when a submarine sank 





the steamer Aguilar, from Liverpool to Lisbon. 

It is interesting to observe that both these | 
steamers were overtaken by the submarines | 
while they were trying to steam out of danger; | 


| that means that some of the new twenty-knot 


submarines that Germany had in hand when | 
the war broke out are now in commission. 
On the other hand, the British Admiralty | 
THE EUROPEAN WAR | declared that the German submarine, U-29, | 
: | had been sunk with all on board. It is believed | 
(From March 24th to March 31st.) that Lieutenant Weddigen, who commanded | 
he capture of Przemysl (or Permysl, as|the submarine that sunk the three British | 
th: Russians mean henceforth to call it) was | cruisers, Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy, was | 
followed by a determined advance of the | in command of the U-29. A French destroyer 
Russians against the passes of the Carpathian | also reported sinking a submarine. 
Mountains, which separate Galicia from Hun-| Affairs between Italy and Austria remained 
The fighting was stubborn, in spite of |as they were. It was clear that secret nego- 
the difficulties of the region, which was still | tiations of some kind were going on, but it 
co\cred with snow. The Russians already was quite impossible to forecast the issue. 
heil the Dukla, which is the most western of | A revolt of the tribesmen along the Afghan | 
the three important passes, and on March 26th | frontier of British India has been put down, | 
Prvograd declared that they had also taken | according to official news from Simla. | 


boinbarding it. 
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1915 Model has reversing propel- 
ler, high tension magneto and unre- 
stricted speed control. 3H. P. Wt., 
65 lbs. Sold direct 
freight paid. Original outboard 
motor—10th year—30,000 in use. Guar- 
anteed for life. Fits any shape stern. 
Has automobile carburetor; removable 
bearings; solid bronze skeg protecting 
103g x 16 in. propeller. Steers by rudder 
from any part of the boat. Water cooled 
exhaust manifold; noiseless underwater 
exhaust; spun copper water jacket. De- 
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O-DAY my tall, broad-shouldered lad, 
With such a grave, protective mien, 
I watched with eyes grown strangely sad— 
Though proud these mother eyes had been; 
For brave and bonny seventeen 
Is not a saddening sight to see, 
Yet I have lost, long years between, 
My little boy that used to be! 


How well-remembered and how glad 
That hour when, happier than a queen, 
A rosy infant son I had, 
When all the singing world was green! 
With what deep gratitude serene 
I welcomed my maternity! 
He was the sweetest ever seen— 
My little boy that used to be! 


I see him now in velvet clad,— 
And just a trifle vain, I ween!— 
Showing his new suit to his “Dad,” 
As male birds their fine feathers preen! 
His curls had such a golden sheen! 
And by his crib on bended knee, 
I’d ask God’s love from harm to screen 
My little boy that used to be! 


ENVOY. 


O son, upon whose strength I lean, 
Be very patient, dear, with me; 
For mothers miss, with anguish keen, 
The little boy that used to be! 
il B 
“Son, you are old enough to decide 
for yourself, and I won’t say you may 
or may not go. I would rather leave the decision 
entirely with you.” 

“But you don’t want me to go?” said the boy 
reluctantly. 

“You’ve heard my objections, but, as you say, 
it’s not wrong, and you are to decide for your- 
self.” ; 

“I wish you would not put it that way. I want 
to go so much; it will be such a jolly crowd and 
they will have a splendid time. Please say you 
think it will be all right.” 

“Son, I don’t want to preach at you, and I don’t 
want to prejudice you in your decision, but I want 
to remind you of one thing. This is not a question 
of good or bad; it is a decision between good and 
best. If it was the question of right or wrong, I 
know you wouldn’t hesitate; in fact, I think there 
would only be a little temptation for you. It is in 
choosing the best that the test comes. 

“So many of us are satisfied if we just crawl out 
of the muck of wrong, and don’t try to climb up 
to the hills of better and best. The world, as a 
rule, is satisfied with the merely good. So the 
sacrifice—for in choosing the best we usually have 
to make some sacrifice—seems to be unnecessary. 
But every time you have a chance to choose, and 
you choose the best, your character grows a little 
stronger, purer, and higher. And when you decide 
that the merely good is sufficient, your character 
softens a little. 

“Sometimes men are made famous in a moment 
by the hard choice of the best; famous men have 
been ruined by failing to take the highest way. 
The law may make you choose the good, but only 
with the help of God can you choose the best.” 

There was silence in the room for a few minutes ; 
then the boy heard the shrill whistle of his chum, 
and hurried out to answer it. 

The man sat and wondered; but the boy did 


not go. 
the land, Cousin Abigail?” she asked. 
“Of course I know that you are an 
experienced traveler, able to make your way suc- 
cessfully among all varieties of human nature; 
but I might save you some experimenting —” 

“Come in, Theodora,” Cousin Abigail replied 
cordially. “Sit there in the sun with the other 
primroses. Why, of course, child, I always like a 
map of the country. It often saves time.” 

“Do you always ‘get along’ with people that 
way?” Theodora asked, dimpling. 

‘*What way?” 

“The primrose way. In this case, flattery.” 

They both laughed, and Theodora went on: 

“Really, ‘the lay of the land’ chiefly concerns 
one person, Miss Rebecea Hartshorn. It’s ahorrid 
thing to say, Cousin Abigail, but you can’t trust 
her—nobody can. You can do the loveliest things 
for her, and she will retaliate by saying some 
ugly thing behind your back. The only way is to 
let her alone. We've all tried, and all come to the 
same conclusion.” 

“Poor thing, she must be very lonely!” Cousin 
Abigail’s voice was tender. 

“But whose fault is it?” Theodora cried. 
don’t know how we’ve tried.” 

Cousin Abigail’s wise old eyes smiled across at 
Theodora. “I guess I know, child—she isn’t the 
only one of her kind in the world. But thank you 
for telling me; I won’t forget.” 

Two or three days later, Cousin Abigail met 
Miss Hartshorn. The next week she spent an 
afternoon with her. She came back, smiling to 
herself, but uncommunicative. A few days later 
still, Theodora faced her. 

“Abigail Jane Maxwell, tell me how you did it! 
Miss Rebecca is singing your praises everywhere. 
To be sure, she tempers them by hinting that you 
are strangely ignorant, and only her wisdom saved 
you from ruin; but that’s a small criticism for Miss 
Rebecca to make.” 

Cousin Abigail’s eyes twinkled. “She mended 
my old lace for me. It was a difficult job. She 
said it almost put her eyes out.” 

“But, Cousin Abigail, you can mend lace so 
exquisitely! Why in the world —” 

“But not just her way. And it was such a 
pleasure to her to do it. Why, Theodora, she 
is growing sour and crabbed because she isn’t 
needed anywhere. She wants to do some of the 
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THE TEST. 


UT, father, it’s not wrong.” 
“No,” said the man slowly, ‘‘it’s not.” 
“Then I may go!” exclaimed the boy 
happily. “It will be loads of fun!” 
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THE WAY IN. 


HE morning after Cousin Abigail’s ar- 
rival, Theodora appeared apologetically 
at her door. 

“Do you mind if I give you the lay of 














“You 





giving. She doesn’t realize it, but she does. Sol 
let her, that’s all. It’s very simple.” 
“It sounds so—now,”’ Theodora replied. 
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UNDERGROUND STREAMS. 


HERE are many curious underground 
| streams in the United States. The rivers 
of western Oklahoma and the panhandle of 
Texas sink beneath their sandy beds during the 
droughts of summer, but they still flow. If you 
sink a pit into an apparently dry river bed and 
line it with a sand strainer, you can see the water 
flowing slowly across the pit. 

Much of the water that falls in the Ozark region 
of Missouri drains away in subterranean rivulets 
and rivers. Where these streams come to the 
surface they are called springs, and the largest of 
the springs form rivers that are navigable for 
small boats. The Meramec River heads in such 
a spring; so do Current River, White River, and 
the Gasconade. 

Big Lake, Arkansas, is supposed to have a sub- 
terranean connection with the Mississippi River, 
for the lake rises and falls with the rise and fall 
of the Mississippi. Off the Missouri shore the big 
river has a whirlpool that is a menace to small 
boats. The water always eddies about this whirl- 
pool; but when the river is high, there is an intake, 
and when the stream is low, the water is driven 
upward. When the river is high, small craft have 
been sucked down and never seen again, and 
tradition says that even steamboats have foun- 
dered in this eddy. An underground stream from 
Big Lake is believed to emerge at this point. 

On the “bluffs” of the Illinois side, opposite 
South St. Louis, are the “sinks.”” The water here 
does not drain into streams, but runs into sink 
holes, which are saucer-shaped depressions with 
a hole in the bottom. From thirty to fifty feet 
beneath the surface there is a bed of limestone 
rock. The rock has broken down in places, and 
the surface has sunk with it. The stratum of 
rock is undermined, and there is a great, irregular 
cave beneath through which the water flows. 

A man digging a well in the sink-hole country 
struck rock, through which he was obliged to drill 
and blast. One of the blasts knocked the bottom 
out of the well, and fifteen feet below an under- 
ground stream wasrunning. Two or three adven- 
turous young men went down to explore the 
subterranean creek. They traveled underground 
about eight miles, and made their way out through 
a sink hole. The creek they followed emerges 
at Falling Spring, where the water breaks out 
from the face of the bluff in a fall of thirty feet, 
and forms a good-sized creek. 

Some of the sink holes have no fissure at the 
bottom, and become ponds. Sometimes a farmer 
stops up the venthole, in order to make a pond. 
A man named Johnson once threshed his wheat 
and stacked the straw in the bottom of a sink hole. 
Whether he expected this result or not, the drain- 
age hole was stopped up, the water rose until 
it submerged most of his farm, backed into an 
adjacent depression, and formed a pond three 
hundred yards wide, half a mile long, and forty 
feet deep in places. People came from twenty 
miles round to fish in Johnson’s Pond. 
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A TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN. 


T has long been known that Edwin Booth felt 
I deeply the grief that it was one of his own 
family who took Abraham Lincoln’s life. This 
little story, which the editor of a well-known mag- 
azine is fond of telling, calls fresh attention to 
that fact: 

When I was a boy, I lived in Chicago near Lin- 
coln Park. Once when Edwin Booth was playing 
in the city, I went with another boy to hear 
“Hamlet.” I was permitted to spend the night at 
my friend’s house, but went home for breakfast. 

At that early hour Lincoln Park was deserted, 
but as I drew near Saint-Gaudens’ great statue 
of Lincoln, I saw a carriage approach, driven by 
a negro coachman. It stopped before the statue, 
the door opened and out stepped—Edwin Booth. 
Curious to see what would happen, I stepped 
behind a clump of shrubbery where I might watch, 
unobserved. 

The great actor stood for a moment before the 
wonderful bronze, with his head bared. Then he 
took a rose from his buttonhole and laid it at the 
base of the statue. He entered the carriage and 
was driven away, utterly unconscious that the 
incident had been witnessed by one who would 
ever after cherish its memory. 
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AN ANTARCTIC DRILL. 


R. G. Murray Levick in “Antarctic Pen- 
M guins,” an interesting study of those 

strange inhabitants of the far south, tells 
of an unusual evolution of an almost military 
nature that he was so fortunate as to witness. 
One morning, says Mr. Levick, Mr. Priestly came 
into the hut and told me that “the penguins were 
drilling on the sea ice,’”’ and that I had better come 
and look at them. I went with him to the ice foot, 
and this is what we saw: 

Many thousands of birds were on the sea ice 
between the ice foot and the open water leads, 
then about a quarter of a mile distant. Near the 
ice foot they were congregating in little bands of 
a few dozen, while farther out near the water, 
massed bands several thousands strong stood 
silent and motionless. Both the small and large 
bands kept an almost rectangular formation, and 
in each band all the birds faced the same way, 
although different bands faced in different direc- 
tions. 

As we watched, it became evident that some- 
thing very unusual was going on. First, from one 
of the small bands, a single bird suddenly ap- 
peared, ran afew yards in the direction of another 
small band, and stopped. Quick as a flash the 
entire band from which he had come executed 
the movement “Left turn,” which brought them 
all into a position facing him. So well ordered 
was this movement that we could scarcely believe 
our eyes. Then from the small band the single 
bird had approached, another single bird ran out, 
on which his own party went through exactly the 
same manceuvre that the first band had per- 
formed, so that the two bands now stood facing 
each other, some fifteen yards apart. Then spon- 
taneously the two bands marched straight toward 
each other, and proceeded to form one body. 
After that we saw the same manceuvre executed 
in many other places. The penguins trooped down 
from the rookery and formed scores of small bands 
that joined together in the way I have described. 
Then the augmented bodies would join other 








augmented bodies, to form still larger ones, and 
so on until thousands of birds stood together in 
rows, all facing in one direction, like a regiment 
of soldiers. 

They stood thus for a long time, quite motionless 
and silent, when suddenly, as before, a single bird 
darted out from the crowd and ran a few yards 
toward open water, when, as if it had received a 
word of command, every bird faced left. 

After this the whole regiment marched for the 
water, keeping its formation almost unchanged 
until it arrived at the edge of the ice, where it 
halted, and subsequently entered the water in 
detachments. 

This sort of thing continued for many hours. 
The most astonishing part of it all lay in the 
accuracy of the penguins’ drill-like movements. 
We might almost have been watching a lot of 
soldiers on parade. Perhaps the evolutions of 
these birds were directed by a sound uttered by 
the single bird that acted as leader, although we 
heard none. The reason for this singular depar- 
ture from their usual customs is quite beyond my 
knowledge. There was nothing to be seen to 
account for it, but the penguins evidently obeyed 
some instinct that affected them all on this and 
two subsequent occasions, when we saw the same 
thing take place. ; 

My own idea is that in those far-off days when 
their wings were adapted for flight the penguins 
used to mass together as other birds do, before 
their annual migration, and that the phenomenon 
I have described was the result of their inherited 
instincts. 
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THE HEROINE OF GETTYSBURG. 


OR two days a girl of twenty carried water to 
F fill the canteens of wounded and dying sol- 

diers on the field of Gettysburg. The third 
day, while baking biscuit for the famished soldiers, 
she was killed by a Minié ball, and buried with 
the dough still on her hands. 

The little red brick house where the Wade 
family lived was directly in the path of the battle, 
but the inhabitants 
could not move to a 
safer place, for in it 
lay a young mother and 
a day-old babe. For 
three long days it was 
under fire. When they 
took off the old roof 
and replaced it with a 
new one a few years 
ago, they took from it 
two quarts of bullets. 
While these bullets 
were crashing through 
the roof, Georgia Wade 
McClellan lay with her 
new-born babe by her 
side; her mother took 
care of her, and Jennie, her sister, carried water 
and filled the canteens of the soldiers on the 
fighting line. 
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JENNIE WADE 


“Georgia,” said the mother, “I wish you would 
let me turn you round in the bed with your head 


away from the window.” 

“Do you think it would be safer?” asked Georgia. 

“Yes,” said her mother, and she turned her 
so that her head rested against the foot of 
the bed. At that moment a ball came crashing 
through the window and buried itself in the pillow 
where Georgia’s head had lain only an instant 
before. 

At the end of the first day fifteen soldiers lay 
dead in the little front yard. All through those 
dreadful days the famished boys in blue came 
knocking at the door and asking for bread, until 
the bread was all gone. At nightfall of the second 
day Jennie Wade mixed up a great pan of sponge 
and set it to rise. Then she went out, protected 
from chance shots only by the darkness, and 
brought in armful after armful of wood, which she 
laid all ready to light a fire in order to bake the 
bread in the great brick oven. 

She rose at dawn. As she was lighting her fire, 
a knock came at the door, and a hungry soldier 
boy asked for bread. 

“Mother,” said Jennie, ‘‘if you will light a fire 
in the cook stove, I will mix up some biscuit, and 
we will give them out until the bread is baked.” 

With her sleeves rolled up and her hands in the 
dough, she stood, a very womanly angel of mercy, 
when a Minié ball crashed through the door, 
and she fell dead without a word. 

At night the soldiers brought a rough box that 
had been hastily put together for a dead officer. 
In that the body of Jennie Wade was buried. 

Gettysburg is full of monuments to brave men; 
there is one erected through the efforts of the 
women of Iowa to the only woman who was killed 
on that battle field—the girl martyr, Jennie Wade. 
It is of Italian marble, so blue-white that it almost 
seems to be transparent. The statue of the girl 
stands as she might have appeared on the day of 
battle; her right hand bears a pitcher, and over 
her left arm are two army canteens hung by their 
straps. 
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THE DICTIONARY. 


‘“ WISH Iknew where I could buy me a second- 


hand dictionary,” said Enoch Mills, on his 


return from the corner store. 

“Why do you want a second-hand dictionary?” 
asked his wife, in surprise. 

“Because I don’t want to pay the price of a new 
one,” answered Enoch. ‘And the only reason I 
want one at all is on account of Abel Potter. It’s 
getting so you can hardly open your mouth with- 
out his taking youap on some word you’ve used; 
and if you stick up a little notice, same as I did 
to-night about wanting to sell off some of my 
poultry, he goes and studies it all over to see if he 
can’t find something to laugh at about the spelling. 
Besides, he’s always using some big word that 1 
don’t understand. 

“He bought him a brand-new dictionary a year 
or so ago, and I guess he spends most of his time 
reading it. And the worst of it is, I don’t believe 
he’s right more’n half the time. If I had a dic- 
tionary, I bet I could catch him some time.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mills, “I guess I know where 
you could get one middling cheap. I was up to 
the Cookes’ the other day, and John Henry’s wife 
had been clearing up, and she showed me a pile 
of old books that had belonged to the old gentle- 
man. She said they were a bother, and she wished 
she knew what to do with’em. Amongst them I 
noticed a Webster’s Unabridged, but I guess it 
is as much as forty years old.” 

“It’s just as good,” said Enoch; “the language 
doesn’t change any to speak of.” And he became 
the next day the pleased possessor of the old dic- 
tionary. 

“There’s an amazing amount of information in 
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a dictionary,” declared Enoch, as he sat, after 
supper, poring over his treasure. “I’ve come 
across one of Abel’s big words already.” 

A few minutes later he abruptly closed the book 
and started off in haste for the corner store. 

In the course of half an hour Mrs. Mills thought 
that she heard him returning; but it proved to be 
Bub Mabry, the storekeeper’s boy, who announced 
that Enoch wanted that “bridge dictionary” of his. 

“Why did you send for your dictionary?” she 
asked, when her husband finally came home. 

“Oh, I had a use for it,” he replied, his face 
beaming with satisfaction. ‘As soon as I got to 
the store I bought a postal card, and said I was 
going to write to Cousin John Sands, for to-morrow 
was his birthday. ‘I can always remember it,’ I 
says, ‘owing to the coincidence that I was born 
the third of October, and he was born the third of 
November the following year.’ 

“And then Abel Potter spoke up and said he sup- 
posed I meant coincidence. I took no notice, but 
wrote my card to John, wishing him long life and 
happiness. Then I passed it round, and asked ’em 
all if it wasn’t pretty well written for an old gentle- 
man, without his glasses. But when Abel Potter 
got hold of it he haw-hawed right out, and said 
I’d spelled happiness with only one p.” 

“Why, Enoch,’ interrupted Mrs. Mills, “how 
did you come to make such a blunder as that?” 

“T didn’t make any blunder, and so I told him. 
He put on one of his superior looks, and wanted 
to know where I found my authority, and I said 
in my Unabridged Dictionary. Then he winked 
at the other folks there, and said if I could show 
him the word spelled that way in any dictionary, 
new or old, he’d make me a present of a good 
clean dollar bill. So I asked Bub to run up and 
get the dictionary. 

“When he got back with it, everybody gathered 
round while I laid it on the counter and opened it 
at a certain place. In between the leaves was a 
sheet of paper that I presume to say had been 
there for at least thirty-five years, and it read: 
‘Dear Zerilla, may I have the hapiness of escort- 
ing you to the lyceum, Friday night? Your true 
friend, Abel Potter’; and, mind you, happiness 
was spelled with only one p! Well, you’d better 
believe there was a lot of fun made of Abel. He 
looked kind of foolish at first, but he took it all 
right, and bought out Mabry’s whole stock of 
corn balls and passed them round. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he allowed people to use the Eng- 
lish language their own way, for a day or two at 
least. 

“But afterwards,” continued Enoch thought- 
fully, “I didn’t feel quite so much like laughing at 
Abel. When nobody was looking, he edged up to 
me and asked me if I would let him have that 
sheet of paper. And when I slipped it into his 
hand, all yellow with age as it was, I noticed the 
tears came into his eyes. 

“T guess you never saw Zerilla Cooke. Sweet, 
pretty girl she was. It doesn’t seem possible that 
she would be almost as old as I am, if she had 
lived. I suppose I had hardly thought of her for 
thirty years, and quite likely Abel hadn’t, either. 

“But I guess that sheet of paper kind of carried 
him back to the days when the world seemed a 
little fresher and spicier than it does now, and 
when it didn’t make any difference whether hap- 


| piness was spelled with two p’s or one.” 


* © 


SHARP BOMBARDMENT. 


A amusing result of the lax discipline that 
exists on some of the ships that belong to 
tropical countries is recorded in the follow- 
ing anecdote from Tit-Bits: 

One of the Haytian gunboats was lying in 
the harbor of Port au Prince. One day a mess 
cook, for some reason, cleaned about a peck of 
knives and forks on the gun deck. He was sud- 
denly called away, and so he stuck the mess pail, 
full of knives and forks, into the muzzle of the 
biggest gun, and put the tampion in after it. 
About an hour afterward the admiral came aboard, 
and as the gun was loaded with blank cartridge, 
the sailors used it to fire a salute. 

It happened that the gun was aimed toward the 
town, and almost point-blank at the Grand Hotel. 
The guests were assembled on the porch to witness 
the ceremonies, when they were saluted with a 
rain of knives and forks, which stuck against the 
wooden walls like porcupine quills into an unwary 
dog. Fortunately, no one was hurt, although the 
‘narrow escapes’”’ were numerous. 

Os) & 


OFF THE COURSE. 


GOOD many years ago, says the National 
Magazine, a steamer was sailing down a cer- 
tain river, with a shrewd old Yankee captain 

in command. Suddenly the engines stopped, and 
the steamer remained motionless for several min- 
utes. The passengers began to talk among them- 
selves, and one of them, a portly, pompous person, 


| advanced to the captain. 


“What seems to be the trouble, captain?” he 
““Why have we stopped ?”’ 

“Too much fog,” answered the captain curtly. 

“But I can see the stars overhead quite plainly,” 
argued the persistent individual. 

“Mebbe ye can,’’ admitted the captain grimly. 
“But unless the b’ilers bu’st, we ain’t goin’ that 
way!”’ 

2 


A LITTLE MIXED. 


HE same young lady who was overheard to 
say that she did not believe in domestic sci- 
ence,—if she was sick she would have the 
doctor !—was again overheard the other day: 
“Oh, these Catholics who hate the Protestants, 
and these Protestants who hate the Catholics! 
T call it bigamy,” she said. 


A ZEPPELIN OF PEACE. 


Fliegende Bliitter. 

















Beating Swords into Ploughshares ! ! (new style.) 
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“ By the trembling 
ladder, steep and tall, 


To the highest 
window in the 


wall.” 











THE ECHO CHILDREN. 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


They live in the woods at the edge of the hill, 
And I call them forth with a shout ; 
“Hello!” I cry to them, over the field, 

And with “Oh!” they tumble out ; 

] hear them hurry, they fill the air, 

When I shout “Hello! Hello!” 

But I never can find them, when | look ; 

If I hunt too near, they go. 


“How are you to-day? Are you well?” I ask, 
And they answer, “ Well!” and “ Well!” 
And “* What are your names?” I call again, 
And I wait to hear them tell ; 

But they only tease me by singing ‘‘ Names!” 
And I laugh, and they laugh, too, 

The Echo children, deep in the woods, 

Where the flowers grow wet and blue. 


I think in the night, when the moon is up, 

They creep from their mossy place, 

And they whirl and dance, to the tune of the wind, 
Each with a frightened face ; 

For if anyone sees them dancing there 

With their feet that beat like rain, 

They will lose their voices, — the owl said so,— 
And never be heard again. 


* & 


A SON 
OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


By E. W. FRENTZ. 


N front of the two children stood something 
| that was plainly alive, but so clumsy, so 

young, so helpless that it was hard to tell 
what it was. From one end of a round ball 
of yellow-and-white wool looked two lovely 
brown eyes. From the other end hung a 
fuzzy tail that was trying to wag only itself, 
but was really wagging the whole ball. 

‘Oh, what is it? Is he ours?’’ they cried 
together; and then father answered, with a 
smile, ‘*Yes, he is yours. A new playmate 
who, if you are kind to him, will be a friend 
as long as he lives; for he comes of a noble 
family, which for five hundred years has had 
the love and the respect of the whole world. ’’ 

So it was that the St. Bernard puppy came 
to his new home—a home blessed by two 
childish hearts that from the first regarded 
their new friend as little less than human, and 
who, as the years passed, found little reason 
to change their faith. That night their father 
told them this story. 

“*T said that his family is five hundred years 
old,’? he began, ‘‘and I told you the truth. 
Between Italy and Switzerland is a great 
chain of mountains. Higher and higher they 
rise, till at last you come to a place where it 
is winter for nine months of the year; where 
there is no tree or shrub or blade of grass— 
only bare rocks and snow and ice. For nine 
months in the year the ice does not melt, and 
in the winter the snow is often forty or fifty 
feet deep—higher than the top of our house. 

“Over that road, even in the winter, men 
go to find work; and sometimes, when the 
great storms come, they lose their way and 
lie down in the snow, where, if some one does 
not find them, they die of the cold. 

‘‘So it has always been. More than two 
thousand years ago men found their way over 
that part of the mountains, and made a road 
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“ But mostly he watched with eager search the belfry tower of the Old North Church.” 
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“So through the 
night rode 


Paul Revere.” 
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DRAWN BY H. BOYLSTON OUMMER 


Behold the flight of the children 
In the land of the palm and the rose, 
Who embark on a wild-goose journey 
When the Winter has drawn to a close! 
They herald the course of the Springtime, 
Ever northward by day and by night ; 
Oh, a wonderful, wonderful journey 
Are the thousand leagues of their flight! 





THE WILD-G 


By JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


Below are the plains and the mountains, 
And the rivers that flow to the sea; 
About are the clouds and the sunshine, 
And the winds that are fragrant and free. 
And whether they toil in the cities, 
Or in fields that are wide to the sky, 
The people look up from their labors 
At the sound of the wild-goose cry. 


OOSE JOURNEY. 


For the “ Honk!” of their call is a message, 
And it tells to the people who hear 
That the fetters of Winter are broken, 
And the season of crocuses near. 
So who does not envy the children 
In the land of the palm and the rose, 
Who embark on their wonderful journey 
When the Winter has drawn to a close ? 








there; and even great armies, in shining breast- 
plates and glittering steel caps, toiled slowly 
up, some of the men to find their way down 
the sunny slopes on the other side, and some 
to lie forever beneath the snow on the top. 

‘*And then, about a thousand years ago, a 
good monk who, it is said, had himself been 
a brave soldier, built a great stone house at 
the highest point of the road, and with other 
monks went there to live, in order that when 
the winter storms were fiercest they might go 
out to find and help lost travelers buried in 
the snow. 

‘*For forty years the good monk did his 
work, and when he died others took it up, 
and it has gone on ever since. At first the 
monks worked alone; but by and by, nearly 
five hundred years ago now, they got some 
dogs and trained them to help. Because the 
dogs had so keen a sense of smell, they were 
able to find lost travelers that the monks might 
have missed. Every year they saved some 
lives, and so ever since there have been dogs 
at the Great St. Bernard Pass, always of the 
same kind, and all of them descended from 
those that the monks first took there. The 
puppy that I have brought you is one of that 
great family. 

‘*The best-known member of the family was 
a wonderful dog named Barry. 


his work, and where he died. It may seem 
strange to you to hear me speak of a dog’s 
work, but Barry did more to make him beloved 
than most men, for he saved the lives of thirty- 
nine persons, and indeed he died in trying to 
save another. A young officer had lost his 
way in a great storm, and had been covered 


There is a| 
monument to him near the place where he did | 


by the snow. He was beginning to feel the 
drowsiness that creeps upon people who are 
freezing to death, when something began to 
paw the snow from about him, and a great 
hairy beast began to lick his face. He could 


think of nothing but a wolf, and in his fright | 


he drew his sword and drove it into Barry’s 
heart. So died the most famous of all the St. 
Bernards. 

‘*But there is another story that the monks 
tell, less sad but not less strange. One night, 
at a time when there was not much travel 
over the pass, there came a knock on the door 
of the great stone house. The monk who 
went to the door found a group of rough- 
looking, ragged men who said they were cold 
and hungry. When they had been warmed 
and fed, and the monks were about to show 
them where they were to sleep, the strangers 
suddenly drew pistols and long knives and 
commanded that the treasure chest be brought 
tothem. The head of the household, thinking 
that if he did not obey all might be killed, sent 
one of the brothers to fetch it. 

‘In a little while he came back—but not 
alone, for with him were the dogs. Ata 
word of command they leaped upon the robbers 
and bore them to the ground. Not one of them 


tried to tear a man, but the moment a robber | 
made a motion to get up he found the great | 


white teeth bared in his face; and so they had 
to lie still. 

‘*The monks bound the men and locked them 
in a cell, where they kept them safe till they 
were able to give them over to the law. 

‘*So you see your new playmate is the 
youngest of a very great family of dog noble- 





men. ‘Treat him as his rank deserves. ’’ 


BOBBIE’S PICTURES. 
By JANE ADAMS PARKER. 


OBBIE came and leaned against his 
B brother Will’s knee. ‘‘Mother brought 

me these picture papers,’’ he said. 
‘*And I should like to have little Ted see 
them. I promised that he should see them, 
but if I send them to him, they’!l all have to 
be burned, because he has the measles. ’’ 

‘*Run and ask Nellie to give you a piece of 
paraffin,’’? said his brother. ‘‘A piece from 
a jelly tumbler will do—if it is washed 
clean. ’’ 

Away Bobbie ran to the kitchen, and he 
soon returned with the paraffin. He was 
eager and interested. 

‘*Now,’’ said Will, ‘‘take this piece of plain 
white paper and rub it all over with the par- 
affin. Be sure that the paper is well covered. 
Lay the paper on the picture, with the paraffin 
side. down. Now take this little wooden block, 
or anything that has a sharp edge, and rub 
the paper as hard as you can without tear- 
ing it.’’ 

‘*Oh, oh!’’ laughed Bobbie, as he turned 
the paper over. ‘The pictures have all come 
| off on the white paper, and they’re not blurred 
at all! See how plain they are! Will they 
come off like that every time?’’ 

‘*Tt is easier to transfer pictures from rough 
paper, like newspaper and the kind most of 
the magazines are printed on,’’ said Will, 
‘*but if you rub on plenty of paraffin you can 
transfer a picture of any kind.’’ 





‘‘Now,’’ said Bobbie, ‘‘I can send cur best 
pictures to Ted, and I need not care if they 
| are burned. ’’ 








Little Pussy Willows, 
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Growing on a spray, 
I think you are pretty 


In your coats 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
By HARRIET G. BROWN. 


DRAWN BY F. LILEY-YOUNG. 









We splash in the water; 


You have climbed up high, 


Where the swinging 
branches, 
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The City Man’s 
Baked Beans 


Baked for Men Who Don’t 
Work Outdoors 


Old-style baked beans, 
if men like them, may do 
for manual laborers. 
They can digest what 
office men cannot. 


But the man who nides 
to inside work must fos- 
ter his digestion. Under- 
baked beans are not good 


for him, and he knows it. 


Yet men love Baked 
Beans. And the super- 


nutrition makes them 


ideal food. 


That’s one great rea- 
son for Van Camps. 
They are baked for hours, 
in steam ovens, at 245 
degrees. They come out 
re, a mealy, easy to 
digest. There is no after- 
effect to destroy one’s 
enjoyment. 


GP's 


BAKED WITH 


Pork«BEANS 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Then you never tasted old- 
style Beans even one-half so 
delicious. In Van Camp's, no 
Beans are crisped, none broken. 
No hulls are apparent. You 
taste only mealy morsels. 


Van Camp’s have a zestful 
sauce baked in, a sauce that 
was never matched. 


If you think that Baked 
Beans don’t differ much, you'll 
find a surprise in Van Camp's. 
And you will thank us silently 
a thousand times for creating 


such a ready-baked dish. 


Order a few meals now. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will 
refund your money. 
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THE AMERICAN DIPPER. 


was seated beside a swift mountain stream 

in the Far West, eating my luncheon. A 
bird note like the tinkle of a silver bell struck my 
ear. Iam always interested in woodland music, 
and I paused with a sandwich halfway to my 
mouth, listened, and watched for the songster. 
The note was one that L had never before heard. 
In a few moments a slate-gray, dumpy bird, about 
the size of a robin, with a short, curved beak and 


. FEW days ago, writes a Companion reader, I 


{an upright, wren-like tail, alighted on a boulder 











| in, and I lost sight of him. 








in the stream not far from where I sat. The bird 
was the American dipper, or water ouzel. 

I had read of the exquisite song of this bird, but 
had never before heard it. The little fellow threw 
up his head and poured forth his liquid-clear, 
tinkling note, the very spirit of the wild. He was 
presently joined by his mate, and the two sat upon 
the rock and watched me. They were quite tame, 
and they came to pick up the crumbs I tossed to 
them. A few rods below, the stream ran about the 
foot of a basalt cliff. The female dashed across 
the stream, alighted on a shelf of rock, and entered 
a tuft of moss that hung just above the water, so 
near that the spray dashed over it. In ashort time 
she reappeared, apparently satisfied that I had not 
molested her domicile, and joined her mate. By 
looking closely, I could see a round opening among 
the moss. 

I waded across the stream on a voyage of 
discovery. The tuft of moss was a nest so cun- 
ningly devised and so adroitly hidden that it was 
well-nigh invisible. Four milk-white eggs reposed 
on a soft, damp bed. The pair made much ado 
about my intrusion, but I left them in peace. 

The American dipper is one of the most inter- 
esting and peculiar of all our native birds. The 
bird is shy and retiring; it frequents the swift 
mountain streams of the Rocky Mountain region, 
and never approaches human habitations. Only 
the angler who penetrates the unsettled mountain 
regions is familiar with these birds, and he knows 
of them only as he hears their noisy clatter as they 
flit from rock to rock. F 

Although the dipper has no web feet, it is an 
expert swimmer, or rather flyer beneath the water, 
for it seems to make use of its wings to move 
about in that element. No matter how swift 
the current, the little chap tumbles in pell-mell 
and scrambles about on the bottom in search of 
food. One day I surprised a half-grown dipper 
sitting on a rock in midstream where the water 
poured down in a torrent. He promptly plunged 
I watched downstream, 
expecting to see him come to the surface tossed 
about like a chip, but he did nothing of the sort. 
After several minutes I occupied the rock he had 
vacated, and prepared to cast my flies into the foot 
of a considerable fall. Sitting demurely on a 
narrow shelf of rock was my bird. How he man- 
aged to make his way there against the rushing 
water was a mystery. He seemed so much at 
home in the water that I decided to try an exper- 
iment. I chased him from his perch, and into the 
water he went. In a few seconds I saw him 
beneath the fall, making his way across the stream. 
He came out on the opposite side and scolded me 
for my impertinence. 

It is quite common to see these birds in winter, 
when the streams are partially frozen, feeding 
beneath the ice. They creep along the bottom 
picking up insects, and are plainly visible through 
the clear ice and water. 

In scientific classification the dipper occupies a 
position midway between the wrens and the 
thrushes, and his name comes from his peculiar 
habit of bowing or dipping gracefully when he 
meets you. He has another, to me, most a i 


Think of it! This wonderful little marine 
motor enables you to instantly convert any 
kind of craft—rowboat, sailboat, houseboat or 
canoe—intoa power boat. It drives a rowboat 
at the rate of 7 to 8 miles an hour—a canoe 
10 to 12 miles an hour—and runs four hours 
on less than a gallon of gasoline. 


iter 


LURV Rien e588 


* 


182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore.; 


LAMP AN EVINRUDE MOTOR to 
the stern of any rowboat and you have 


a speedy motorboat. 


Write to-day for catalogue and name of 
Evinrude dealer in your town. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 51 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


Distributing Branches — 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y.; 218 State St., Boston, Mass.; 





* 
* 


It can be carried to lake, river or seashore 
as easily as a valise. The 1915 model has 
Waterproof Magneto built into the flywheel 
—Automatic Reverse, enabling you to “back 
water’ by merely giving the tiller handle a 
twist—and Maxim Silencer, making the 
Evinrude almost noiseless in operation. 
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habit, that of winking in a reguish manner. Should 
you be fishing a trout stream some day and meet 
one of these birds sitting on a rock, wink at him, 
and watch results. ; 

*® 


SCOTCH DOGBERRYS. 


VEN in our day, residents of the British Isles 
are rarely well informed upon the geography 
of “the States.” Perhaps, too, since we live 

in a country that boasts a long list of Troys, Romes, 
Athenses, not to mention Cincinnati and an occa- 
sional Cato or Plato, we should not be surprised 
when anyone assumes that anything else in Greek 
or Latin is properly indigenous to our map. 

A Glasgow merchant and magistrate of a century 
ago, so Mr. D. Macleod Malloch records, had sent 
to a certain mercantile house in New York a 
consignment of goods that remained long undis- 
posed of. In response to his inquiries, he was 
informed that they were still in statu quo. He 


| passed on the information to a neighbor, who 
| remarked suspiciously, “But I never heard of the 


place.” 

“Nor I, either,’’ replied the good bailie, confi- 
dentially. ‘‘I looked at the map, but 1 couldna 
find it; and I just conclude it’s a sma’ town up 
in the kintra.” 

The simplicity and ignorance of the rural Scotch 
magistrate often quite equaled that of the English, 
immortalized by Shakespeare in Dogberry; and 
Mr. Malloch gives two more veritable examples, 
quite in the true Dogberry vein. 

“That is a most tragical event which has just 
happened,” said a friend to Bailie Blank. ‘Your 
neighbor, Mr. B., has committed suicide!” 

“Wha on?” inquired the bailie, eagerly. 

Perhaps it was he—it was certainly another 
Glasgow bailie—who, his health being proposed 
at a banquet in honor of his recent dignity, re- 
sponded nobly to the toast: 

“T canna but say, ma friends, that I’m proud of 
the honor of being made a bailie of this great city; 
and I’m even, I think, entitled to the honor, for 
I’ve gone through all the various stages of degra- 
dation that a bailie has tae dae tae reach it.” 


® 


DOUBTFUL. 


ISS Smith was hearing the history class, 
says Harper’s Magazine, and the pupils 
“seemed unusually dull. The teacher could 
not get them to give the right answers, and in des- 
peration she turned to her star pupil. 
“Now, Elsie,” she said, ‘‘Mary followed Edward 
VI, didn’t she?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” replied the little girl. 
“And now, who followed Mary?” 
The room was silent for a moment, then Elsie 
raised her hand. 
“Yes, Elsie?’’ queried the teacher. 
lowed Mary?” 
“Her little lamb, teacher,” said Elsie, hopefully. 


‘Who fol- 
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2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER SBT. 


CO., Toledo, Ohio, 
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ARE IDEAL 
FOR FARM, 
TOWN OR CITY 
USE. 


They are light-running 
saws that do not bind 
or scrape and have an 
easy, comfortable “hang” 
that does not tire or 
strain the small boy’s mus- 
cles. Handle is so adjust- 
ed to the blade there’s no 
muscular strain in sawing. 
The finest Si-monds steel 
is used and Si-monds tem- 
pering makes the saw a 
perfect cutting tool. 


SIMONDS SAWS 


are ground to an even gauge 
all along the tooth edge and 
are uniformly thinner on the 

back, thus making them run 
easy without binding. They 
will do a deal of cutting before 
needing filing, and go through 
wood fast and straight. 


“If you want saws 
that cut like dia- 
monds ask for saws 
that are branded 
SI-MONDS.” 


If your dealer cannot wer ou with SI-MONDS 
SAWS, we will. rite for our Booklet. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO., 


5 Factories. Fitchburg, Mass. 11 Branches. 
















State size on pastel and whether 
you want collar like cut or low 


turnover style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 











Stamps! bmg ge L tamps “2 Servia, Sotaiee, 
¢ France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, and, 
etc., 105 vars., 7c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. New 42- ane List 
FREE. Agts. wid., 50%, IBuy Stamps. L. B.Dover, St.Louis, Mo. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS, BE ARTISTS! 
Do your own coloring with BLAISDELLS. 
SEND FOR COLOR CHART. Philadelphia. 





ie C i Sewing 
CW VOMPANION machine 
How can we sell you the highest 
grade machine, cut the price in 
two, and guarantee for twenty-five 
years? Our illustrated booklet tells 
thestory. Remember, we pay all 
freight charges to your depot. 
Write to-day for our free Sewing 
Machine Booklet, No. 7. 
Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 











SEND FOR THE 


OMO Baby Book 


It does not attempt to tell you all about 
babies, but it does give some valu- 
able hints from experienced mothers 
and nurses. It tells you also some 
worth-while things about 






Pants for 
Infants 


Contains photographs of 
different styles, plain and 
lace-trimmed, with inter- 
esting information as to 
how they are made. 

Also illustrations of OMO Bibs, with and without 
pockets, and OMO Crib Sheets and OMO Sani- 
tary Sheeting. Write for this Book today. 
Mailed free if you give the name of your dealer. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 

















SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University. Kindly 
indicate whether you have in mind one for boys 
or girls, and if you have any preference as to its 
location. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Powder Point School for Boys 


Extensive grounds; modern buildings. New Concrete resi- 
dence. New masium. Athletic fields. Cinder track. 
College or business preparation. Upper and lower schools. 
Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 
15 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


CAMP KINAPIK-—Lake Kezar, Me. 


Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and White Moun- 
tains. Woodcraft, fishing, i tai g 
Prop. Dr. E. H. Arnold, Yale 














Boys—8 to 15. Personal care. 
University . Director indorsed by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Address WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 

ground positions. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


o 
Winona Camps for Boys 
MOOSE POND Eighth Season 
Two camps ded (ages 8 to 16). 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
Cc. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, Denmark, Maine. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 


husetts Institute of Technol 











assac: } 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T 


. KURT, Principal. 





Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
MOOSE POND Fourteenth Season 
For illustrated Bookiet address. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Denmark, Maine. 











A linen store for a hundred years 


Table Cloths, Napkins, Lunch Cloths, 
Doilies, Centrepieces, Bedroom Linens 
in greatest variety and at most reasonable prices, 


whether you call in person, or consult our book- 
let, “The Linen Store,” and order by parcel post. 


Whitney’s Linens 

During more than a century’s experience in 
specializing in linens we have established con- 
nections that place at your command not only 
the finest but the greatest variety of linens 
manufactured in the world, and our great stock, 
our special lines and qualities and our booklet 
place at your command unusual facilities for 
buying quality linens at prices that no general 
dry goods store will make. 

Send at once for our booklet,“‘The Linen Store,” 
and see what beautiful yet reasonably-priced 
household linens a real linen store can offer. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
When sending for booklet if you inclose 39 cents we 
will send you, postpaid, a large, 23 x 42, good quality, 
bath towel, stamped ready to embroider. A typical 
Whitney value easily worth 50 cents. 


T. D. Whitney & Co. 


Temple Pl. and West St., Boston, Mass. 














For Catarrh — Boric Acid 


Boric acid is a mild antiseptic. 
It reduces irritations of throat 
and nose membranes and greatly 
hastens recovery from colds. 


orated 


aseéline 


combines the cleansing and soothing 
properties of boric acid with a pure 
**Vaseline’’ base. 


Sold by drug and general stores every- 
where. Write for illustrated booklet 
describing the various “ Vaseline” 
preparations and their many uses. 


Pirro cust ana 


iA 
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CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
27 State Street New York City 
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EXTRA : 
« agiplonthi finest of bicycieethe sseanger./7 We 
‘RRR Bimaees tht fee eeet 
'2——————_ OUF full line of bicycles for 
c7Waled f00 ke aecten nth tae cepa ee vine 
Sundries and usef: it’s free. 


‘ul bicycle information. 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 


tubes, lamps, eyclometers, equi; ani for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in will be closed out at 


4 
exhinn R wanted in each town to ride and 
+ ibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 
st Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
nvi . De not a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write le 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NATURE 6G SCIENCE 


ONQUERING TYPHOID.—The value of in- 

oculation in preventing typhoid fever becomes 
more and more evident. In answer to a question 
from the floor of the House of Commons about 
typhoid fever in the British army, Mr. Harold J. 
Tennant, Under-Secretary of State for War, said: 
“Of the 421 cases of typhoid in the present cam- 
paign among British troops, 305 cases were in 
men who had not been inoculated within two 
years. In the 421 cases there have been thirty- 
five deaths. Of these deaths thirty-four were men 
| who had not been inoculated within two years. 
Only one death occurred among patients who 
| were inoculated, and that man had been inoc- 
| ulated only once, instead of the proper number of 
| times: namely, twice.” Replying to criticisms 
| against inoculation made in the House of Com- 
|; mons on February 9th by Mr. Chancellor, Doctor 
| Addison pointed out that in the South African 
War there were 58,000 cases of typhoid,—more than 
an army corps,—whereas in six months, in three 
of which the weather was atrocious, there had 
been only 421 cases of typhoid in the great force 
now in France and Belgium. In South Africa the 
total losses were 22,000 men, of whom, out of 14,- 
000 who died from diseases, 8,000 died of typhoid. 


PINNING A WEB.—A patient Englishman 
who last summer watched a garden spider 
spin its nest from start to 
finish has told what he saw, 
in a recent issue of Knowl- 
edge. Athalf past nine o’clock 
in the evening the spider, a 
half-grown female, began work 
by dropping from one branch 
of a pine tree to another below, 
and there making fast a line, 
which eventually formed two 
of the perpendicular radiating 
lines of the web. From that 
time it continued to work with- 
out interruption until twenty- 
five minutes after one the 
next morning. The network 
and the radial lines were done 
by half past twelve, and the 
spiral part of the web was 
consequently made in less than 
an hour. The accompanying 
photographs were taken at 
fifty minutes after nine in the 
evening, midnight, and at fifty 
minutes after twelve. The ob- 
server drew many interesting 
diagrams of the web at differ- 
ent stages in its construction. 
He says the finished web was one of the most 
perfect he has ever seen. 
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HE TELESCRIBE.— Thomas A. Edison has 
invented a machine that has been named the 
“telescribe.” It combines the dictograph with a 
telephone -recording device. There is a small 
electric motor operated from.the regular lighting 
circuit, and driving at constant speed a revolving 
barrel that carries a phonograph cylinder, and a 
micro-recorder that fits over the cylinder and is 
connected by wire with a telephone extension 
box. To make a record of a telephone conversa- 
tion, it is necessary only to remove the receiver 
of the regular desk telephone from its hook and 
place it in the socket of the telescribe, take up a 
small receiver that is part of the telescribe, and 
give a call to the exchange. The dictating ma- 
chine can be both started and stopped by two 
small buttons—an arrangement that does away 
with the use of the wax cylinder during a pause in 
the conversation. Both sides of the telephone con- 
versation are recorded, and so is the voice of the 
operator at ‘“‘central” who makes the connection. 
It is believed that the telescribe will make the 
telephone more useful in business. After a con- 
versation, the dictator can turn to his dictating 
machine and confirm the message in every detail. 
The wax records can be kept indefinitely for 
reference. ~_ 
ARS OF THE ARMY.—The telegraph section 
that accompanies every large column of the 
troops now at war resembles a gun team. Accord- 
ing to Great Deeds of the Great War, the section 
is made up of two vehicles, one of which is the 
limber, and the other of which carries, not a gun, 
but a great drum, upon which are wound many 
miles of cable. As the section goes forward, a 
ratchet on the hub of ©: ‘ni 





a wheel engages an- 
other on the drum, and 
the cable is unwound. 
Behind the drum rides 
a soldier, who carries 
a lance-like pole that 
ends in a hook instead 
of ina blade. As the - 
cable unwinds, the sol- 
dier deftly catches it 
and thrusts it aside, so 
that it will be clear of 
all traffic. If the tele- 
graph or telephone 
system is to be more or 
less permanent,the en- 
gineer section that fol- 
lows stretches the wire 
on light poles that they take from one of the 
wagons. If the section is moving rapidly in dan- 
gerous country, it pays out, as it travels along, a 
heavily insulated ground cable, and swiftly hides 
it beside the road—in a ditch, for example. On 
the limber, strapped to his seat, is a telegrapher, 
with a receiver clapped firmly to his ears, and with 
a “sending” button under his finger. Even as the 
section goes along, even as the great drum of cable 
is unwound, he can talk to the general staff many 
miles behind him. As the section moves, the 
cavalry scouts come to it, give their reports, and 
receive those sent on from headquarters. Rocking 
in his jerking seat, the telegrapher is sending and 
receiving instructions as if he sat comfortably 
in a railway office. 





OTOR TRENCH DIGGER.—One of the most 
interesting of the appliances used in the war 
is the motor plough that the Germans employ. It 
cuts a trench three feet wide and three feet deep 
at the rate of one yard a minute, or more. Under 
favorable soil conditions it will even cut a hundred 
| yards of trench in an hour, and throw up the sod 
| on one side to form a rampart. It therefore does 
| the work of two hundred men, and can be kept 
| going night and day. The Prussian army carried 
twenty ofthe ploughs, first into Belgium and then 
| into France; but since September the French 
| troops have got possession of fifteen of them. 
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» Mothers Who Don’t Darn 


Buy Holeproof Stockings 
for the Children 


Three pairs of children’s Holeproof for $1, made from the 
best cotton yarn, are guaranteed to wear without holes for 
three months. If any of the three pairs failin that time we 
will replace them with new hose free. 
They are stylish, comfortable and soft. Boys and girls 
like to wear them. ‘Thousands of mothers who buy | 
" 
! 





Holeproof are never bothered with darning. 

We make these hose in medium weights for boys. For 
misses, in medium and light weights. Three pairs $1, guar- 
anteed three months; six pairs $2, guaranteed six months. 
Four pairs of infants’ Holeproof $1, guaranteed six months. 

Try them. See what they save in time, trouble and money. 
Get the whole family to wear Holeproof Hose. 


[f d tT: c 

FOR Cpl WOMEN AND ACI 
The genuine Holeproofs are sold in_your 
wn. Ask for dealers’ names. Weship direct 
where no dealer is near, charges prepaid 


on 
receipt of remittance. Write for free book that 
tells all about these hose. 


At the Price of Ordinary Hose 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cot- 
ton Holeproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs o 
women’s or children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906 


for four pairs of infants’ in cotton. Above 
xes guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box 

for three pairs of children’s cotton Hole- 

roofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per 

x for three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof 

socks. $3.00 per box for three pairs of 

women’s silk Holeproof stockings. 

silk guaranteed three months. 

of silk-faced Holeproof for men, $1.50; for 

women, $2.25. Three pairs of silk- ‘aced are 

guaranteed for three months. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 
























The New Elastic Ribbed Top Stocking for Women 


One of the newest featuresin Holeproof for for both stout and slender women. See this new 
women is a cotton or silk stocking with elastic Holeproof before you bey new ————— Judge 
ribbed cotton top—a top that stretches wide but its quality and style. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
always returns to shape—ideally comfortable write us and we’)] see that you get it. (683) 














Power with Economy 


Unquestionably, if all Regal owners could give 
expression to their* opinion of the dominant. 
feature of Regal cars—the one outstanding 
fact would be their unlimited power. 


They are always hungry for the hills, and at 
a touch of the throttle leap forward as only an 
engine, with surplus power, and perfect bal- 
ance can. Yet this power is secured with the 
greatest economy. 


Now, there are Three Regals, all of the same 
rugged design and construction, which has characterized 
Regals for eight years. Surely~ among them is one, 
suited to your needs—and your pocket book. 


A Light “Four” 106 inch wheel base $ 650 
A Standard “Four”......... 1085 
AE TIS wcccccssn TEE 
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All are completely~ equipped—electric lights, horn and starter—one man 
top, demountable rims included. All are comfortably roomy, have iull 
streamline bodies. and crown fenders. 


Regal Motor Car Co. 


7040 Piquette «Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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THE AMATEUR IN THE SICK ROOM. 


VERYONE cannot go through the long 
and arduous training by which profes- 
sional nurses are made, yet everyone 
should take the trouble to learn enough 
to be helpful in a sick room. 

Take first the bed-making. It is a 
treat to.see a really good nurse make a bed for 
a sick person, but it is not a professional secret, 
after all, and anyone can learn to doit. It is not 
even necessary to wait for some one to fall sick, for 
two members of a family can practice on each other 
until they become perfect. Itis possible to change 
a sheet under a sick person so clumsily as to upset 
him for hours; it is also possible to do it so deftly 
that he is hardly aware of the process. Only prac- 
tice can make perfect in this as in other arts; but 
you can master the general rules easily enough, 
especially if you learn them by observation rather 
than from a book. 

The care of the sick room itself is a matter of 
common sense rather than technical knowledge. 
A person who would sweep there should be swept 
out herself with the other rubbish. All dusting, 
and especially the cleaning of the floor, should 
be done with a damp cloth, and there should be 
nothing in the room to accumulate dust except 
the absolutely necessary things. You can keep 
up an open fire without making a lot of noise and 
dust, although not everyone knows it. Wearing 
a pair of old gloves, build the fire piece by piece, 
and you need not disturb the lightest sleeper. 

Unintelligent placing of hot-water bottles some- 
times causes the patient a good deal of suffering. 
Unless the bottles are protected by a woolen 
covering, very ill or unconscious patients can be 
severely burned by them. In putting a wounded 
or injured patient to bed, always remove the 
clothing from the uninjured limbs first, and move 
the injured limb as little as possible. Remember 
to keep external medicines and internal medicines 
separated. In surgical cases, remember that all 
instruments must be boiled every time they are 
used, and that the hands of everyone who assists 
must not only be clean, but chemically clean, by 
being washed in some antiseptic solution. 
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“ANTIQUE” AND “UP-TO-DATE.” 


HE maids employed in the Darton family 
had usually enjoyed the garden. One 
of the kitchen windows looks out on a 
cool corner, plumy with ferns ; the other 
commands a sunny prospect of gay 
bloom and color, from the cerulean 

scilla and gold and purple crocuses of March to 

the last, lingering chrysanthemum, cheerily glow- 
ing among the stubbly stalks and flying leaves of 
late November. To be sure, black Persis always 

grumbled because ‘‘Dere ain’t no punkins, and a 

gyarden ain’t a gyarden dat ain’t got punkins in it. 

Yo’ always talkin’ ’bout ‘color,’ but dere ain’t no 

yaller like de color ob de punkin flower fust and 

de punkin arter—sho’ dere ain’t. Miss Effie, why 

ain’ yo’ grow punkins? All dis land, and ne’er a 

pie raised fer de fambly!”’ 

But Persis used to cast many a glance at the 
flower beds during the long days, and to wander 
out at twilight to revel in the fragrance of the 
pumpkinless garden, none the less. Norah and 
Margaret, although they called all blossoms roses 
when they were red and violets when they were 
blue, yet loved them, and pointed out the garden 
to their friends with pride as one of the attrac- 
tions of the place. But when Delia arrived, she 
was different. She offered no response to the 
appeal of the flowers. She had to be trained not 
to trample the ferns, which, since they did not 
bloom, she considered mere weeds, and to refrain 
from short cuts across seed beds, and from tear- 
ing ruthlessly from the parent stem any streamers 
of vine that the wind blew across the window. 

One day, however, she had callers, recently 
from the old country, who admired the garden 
enthusiastically, and expressed especial pleasure 
in the old-fashioned flowers. Delia, quite im- 
pressed, reported their admiration, and was moved 
to add a compliment of her own: 

“And I’d never ’a’ known the flowers was old- 
fashioned if they hadn’t ’a’ said so,” she observed. 
“Td never guessed, meself, they wasn’t perfeckly 
up-to-date.” 

Her remark, freely quoted, became a source of 
mirthful joy to a wide circle of family friends. 
But after one repetition the mistress of the garden 
added thoughtfully : 

“I wonder! If I wasn’t prompted to admire 
them, should I often notice or appreciate the 
treasures of my artistic and collecting friends! 
Not all squatty pitchers seem to me beautiful, 
and straight-backed chairs and monstrous settles 
often fail to suggest comfort. And then the 
cherished keyhole brasses, and the glass lamps 
with jingling pendants, and the bellows that won’t 
blow, and all the rest of their beloved truck! 
Half the time I’m afraid I should think them just 
plain old and ugly, or else clever imitations, if 
some one didn’t let me know they were genuine 
antiques, and very artistic and precious.” 

“Of course, there’s a great deal in suggestion,” 
her friend admitted. ‘‘I raved over a lustre pitcher 
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but, honestly, it seems to me just the same ware 
as the mug I bought Bobby at the ten-cent store.’’ 
**We don’t mean to be insincere, and yet —” 
“Don’t! Don’t! We mustn’t spoil a good story 
by adding our philosophic tags. It’s an error 
that’s both ‘antique’ and ‘up-to-date,’ but it’s 
always an error. We should just be a common- 
sense anticlimax after Delia. She was delicious!” 
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“IN THE NAME OF PITY!” 


UST a century ago, in 1815, as a French writer 
J reminds us, Gen. Count Joseph Hugo, father 

of Victor Hugo, the famous poet, rendered his 
country the last service of an adventurous military 
career by defending for the second time the forti- 
fied town of Thionville. The first siege, although 
the garrison was weak and the military supplies 
wretchedly inadequate, lasted for eighty-eight 
days—one day more than the famous siege of | 
Lucknow. The place was abandoned only on the | 
news of Napoleon’s downfall, and was reoccupied | 
and held for him once more during the Hundred 
Daysofhisreturn. Thionville, which was renamed 
Diedenhofen by the Germans after the Franco- 
Prussian War, may sometime find itself again in | 
the war zone, since it is only a few miles from the 
great stronghold of Metz, and that is only a few | 
miles from the border of French Lorraine. 

The fame of General Hugo is associated, how- | 
ever, chiefly with warfare of a more picturesque 
and dashing nature than siege operations usually 
He served brilliantly in both Italy and 
Spain, and especially distinguished himself in put- 
ting down bandits and guerrillas. That he was a | 
man as magnanimous as he was brave is attested | 
by a little incident of his career that his son nar- 
rated. General Hugo, accompanied by a single 
trusted hussar orderly, had occasion, at the close 
of a day of fighting, to ride across a portion of the 
battle field as dusk was beginning to fall. 

‘He heard a feeble sound in the shadows,” wrote 
Victor Hugo. “It was a soldier of the Spanish 
army, who dragged himself along the roadway, 
pale, bleeding, gasping, and who cried, ‘A drink! 
A drink, in the name of pity!’ 

‘My father, touched, handed his canteen to-his 
faithful hussar, and said, ‘Here, give a drink to 
that poor, wounded fellow.’ Suddenly, as the 
hussar, stooping, leaned over him, the man, a 
Moor of some sort, snatched the pistol he carried 
and fired it at my father’s head, crying, ‘Caramba!’ 
The bullet passed so close that the hat fell, and 
the charger reared wildly backward. 

“Give him the drink all the same,’ said my 
father.” 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


T is a fine thing, for the children, to have the 
I pupils of our schools resort frequently and with 

trustful confidence to the public libraries; but 
there are times when the librarians find it a little 
difficult to live up to their expectations. It is not 
easy, for example, to recommend a concise and 
appropriate literary preparation to youngsters 
who demand books that will fit them to debate 
“Which is Mightier, the Pen or the Sword?” and 
“Which is Most Necessary, Water or Fire?” 

Still less easy to comply with was the request of 
an eighth-grade boy that “‘The Librarian” in the 
Boston Transcript records. The child announced 
ingenuously, “I’ve been asked to write a compo- 
sition on what I saw on my way to school to-day. 
Can you give me any book on it ?”’ 

Less puzzling, although rather a shock, must 
have been the despairing plea of the practically- 
minded high-school boy who returned the ‘‘Idylls 
of the King,” and asked if they could not give him 
“this crazy stuff in prose.” 

Another kind of puzzle was that afforded by the 
reluctant Louisville lad of outdoor proclivities 
who made it clear that he had come to the library 
only because his mother had sent him to get some 
“leggin’s.” The young woman at the desk hesi- 
tated, and did not look responsive. 

“And if you haven’t no leggin’s, I was to take 
some mitts.” 

The conjunction brought a flash of enlighten- 
ment, and she brought him a suitable selection of 
legends and myths. 
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IVORY CARVERS OF CANTON. 


HERE are in Canton, China, about forty 
shops in which articles of ivory are made and 
sold. Each shop is small; it consists usually 
of a showroom that opens to the street, and a 
back room where the cuttingis done. The indus- 
try falls into two stages—cutting and carving, 
says an English paper. Tusks imported from 
Siam constitute the raw material. These are first 
cut by a saw into shapes that are suitable for 
the carvers to work on. The cutting apparatus 
consists of a wooden block or vise, a saw, and a 
tub of water. The workman fixes the ivory firmly 
in the vise, moistens it with water, and cuts it to 
the desired thickness. 

After the cutting is finished, the workmen carve 
the pieces into shape with knives of many different 
kinds. All of them, however, have short blades 
and long handles made of bamboo. The carvers 
also use saws made of wire and a gimlet worked 
by a twirling apparatus of leather. 

There are only a few expert ivory workers in 
Canton; in fact, there are said to be only six of 
them. An expert carver seldom works in the shop 
| that employs him. He generally works in his own 
| house, and can earn about thirty dollars a week in 
Canton currency. 
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A FAMILY INDUSTRY. 


se OW,” said Mr. Jones energetically, “I 
think it’s high time, Jimmie, that you 
began to learn something, and J am going 

to teach you. We will begin by counting the 

people in our family.” 

“Yeth, thir,” said Jimmie. 

“Now, mother is one, and I am one, so that 
makes two, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Yeth, thir,’”’ said Jimmie. 

“And now, grandma is one more, and she makes 
how many?” 

Jimmie looked interested, but doubtful. 

“Three, isn’t it?’”? prompted father. 

“Yeth, thir,’ said Jimmie. 

“And now, there’s grandpa. 
many? Four, isn’t it?” 

**Yeth, thir,” said Jimmie. 

“And then there’s Aunt Ellen. 
how many? Five, isn’t it?” 

“Veth, thir,” said Jimmie. 

“And then, there’s Uncle Stephen. Hemakes —” 

“But, daddy,” exclaimed Jimmie, “do they all 
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She makes— 





of Edna Evans’s yesterday,—and it was pretty,— 
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KODAK 


ROCHESTER, N. 








make hominy?” 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





The Story of the 


It’s the intimate, personal story of the 
home—a picture story that interests every 
member of the family 
grows, the more it expands, the stronger 
its grip becomes; the greater its fascination. 


Ask your dealer or write us for ‘‘At Home with a Kodak.’’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ALBUM 


. And the older it 


Y., The Kodak City. 











THE WAY OUT 


CHANGE OF FOOD BROUGHT SUCCESS AND 
HAPPINESS. 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after failing to 
go through school on account of nervousness and 
hysteria, found in Grape-Nuts the only thing that 
seemed to build her up and furnish her the peace 
of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not been 
strong. Being ambitious to learn at any cost I 
finally got to the High School but soon had to 
abandon my studies on account of nervous pros- 
tration and hysteria. 

““My food did not agree with me, and I grew 
thin and despondent. I could not enjoy the sim- 
plest social affair for I suffered constantly from 
nervousness in spite of all sorts of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued until I be- 
came interested in the letters of those who had 
eases like mine and who were being helped by 
eating Grape-Nuts. 

“T had little faith, but procured a package and 
after the first dish I experienced a peculiar satis- 
fied feeling that I had never gained from any 
ordinary food. I slept and rested better that | 
night and in a few days began to grow stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and restfulness. | 
In a few weeks, to my great joy, the headaches | 
and nervousness left me and life became bright | 
and hopeful. I resumed my studies and later 
taught ten months with ease—using Grape-Nuts 
every day. I am now the mistress of a happy 
home, and the old weakness has never returned.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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Nickel-pltd 
5 in. jong. 
Pat'd 


jury. Perfectly safe to carry = 
without danger of leakage. Fires an 

charges a pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
waaieg. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster, 
10c. With Pistol, 55c. Money-order or postage stamps, no coin. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


FARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. TT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


D&M 

Official 

League 
Ball 


FREE 
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y 
WHat's the 
use of wast- 
ing good money 
on poor baseball 
goods! By the 
exercise of some care and for the same 
amount of money you can get the 
celebrated 


D & M Baseball Goods 


that are known to be good. They possess 

the very latest ideas as to style, and their 

wearing qualities are simply wonderful. 
If pa dealer hasn't what you want, it 
will pay to wait a few days and send to us. 
Send to-day, anyway, for Catalogue and 
Official Rule Books on Baseball and 


ennis, Free. 


L, The DRAPER-MAYNARD CO.,Dept:C, Plymouth,N.H_ J 
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THE Mdejgrascder dd WITCH 


as the Norton girls were putting the fin- nounced, as she placed the thing upon the | 
ishing touches to their contributions to | table. 
Ella | e’lated I could swap her over to Jenkins’s 


Rs plunged into the sitting room just | 


the Village Improvement Society’s fair. 


had come to borrow some ginger and raisins | toyshop in Plainfield for some blue beads. 
but when she | hadn’t anything to wear to the fair, and pe 
had seen all there was to be seen in the kitchen, | | been wantin’? them blue beads so long — 


for her Grandmother Badger ; 


of course she had to find out what the girls 
were doing. She signalized her arrival among 
them by sitting down on a bunch of paper 
flowers that Katie Norton had meant for a 
lamp shade. 

The flowers collapsed. So did poor Katie, 
who had worked on them a whole day, bol- 
stered up in her armchair, and was so weak 
and tired now that tears rushed to her eyes. 
Priscilla and Roxy, her sisters, glared at care- 
less Ella, but the child hardly noticed. She 
had fixed a fascinated gaze on another work of 
art that Katie had just completed—a ‘‘walnut 
witch. ’’ 

Features were painted on the walnut that 
formed the witch’s head, and it was crowned 
with a frilled cap. Below the head the witch 
was chiefly clothing. A folded kerchief and 
voluminous flannel skirts made her useful as a 
penwiper and ornamental as a ‘‘creation.’’ 

Such toys are common enough now, but 
Katie’s was a novelty in the day of it, anda 
proud and happy girl she was when she devised 
it. The idea came too late for her to make 
more than the one witch, but surely, she 
thought, somebody would buy that. She did 
so want to help the fair, and the spinal trouble 
that imprisoned her put out of her power most 
ways of helping. 

And already the walnut witch had found 
admirers. ‘‘Wish’t you’d give me that!’’ Ella 
broke out all at once. 

Katie smiled with pleasure. ‘‘Perhaps I’ll 
make you one sometime,’’ she answered. ‘‘I 
want to send this to the fair, so I can feel that 
I’ve done something for the Improvement 


Society—its library has done so much for me.’’ | 


She took up the walnut witch and made it 
bob and curtsy until all its petticoats bal- 
looned, and Ella gasped with wonder and 
delight. Then Katie lay back in her chair 
and closed her eyes, for she was very tired. 

Presently, just as the lamps were lighted, 
Ella slipped away. Priscilla and Roxy has- 


tened to gather up the things they meant to} 


send to the fair, for it was to be held that very 
evening. But the walnut witch was nowhere 
to be found. 

‘*?*Tis easy enough to tell where that has 
gone,’’ said Roxy. 

‘Serves us right for not watching her!’’ 
Priscilla declared. 

‘*T can’t bear to think that Ella took it,’’ 
Katie said. She seemed almost to forget her 
loss in her grief at the child’s depravity. 

But Priscilla and Roxy were not so forbear- 
ing. They remembered that Ella had an- 
nounced her intention of being present at the 
fair, and they watched for her that night impa- 
tiently. She looked draggled and weather- 
beaten when she came, as if she had walked 
far through mud and rain. 

She wore her old plaid dress, as usual, but 
she had aimed at an effect of full dress by a 
dazzling necklace of large blue beads. She 
put up her hand to them with an odd, defensive 
movement when the girls approached. 

‘*My sister’s walnut witch disappeared this 
afternoon,’’ was Roxy’s. stern beginning. 

Ella flushed from her chin to her ‘‘bangs.’’ 
‘*T don’t know anything about it,’’ she said 
resentfully. 

“It was cruel to take it,’’ pursued Roxy. 
‘*Katie isn’t like other people. She has suf- 
fered all her life, and little things are great to 
her.”” 

Ella swallowed a lump in her throat. 

‘*?'Twa’n’tme!’? she declared. ‘* ’Twa’n’t 
only an old penwiper, anyhow !’’ she added, in 
a contemptuous tone. But the girl was not so 
indifferent as she tried to seem, and she kept 
casting furtive, troubled glances at Priscilla 
and Roxy. 

Then for a week or more after the fair she 
avoided the Norton household. Heretofore she 
had been a regular visitor; not a very welcome 
one, for she was a sly child, and amazing acts 
of impudence sometimes followed her long 
‘spells’? of staring silence. Only Katie 
Norton, who could see good in everyone, in- 
sisted that Ella was not a hopeless case. 

It was especially on Katie’s account that 
Priscilla and Roxy were glad Ella stayed away, 
for they did not want their sister to be reminded 
of the failure of her efforts to be helpful. 
That her plans for the fair had gone awry was 
not the only thing that troubled Katie. The 


Nortons needed money, and the other two) 
sirls found means to earn some, and it was the | 


burden of her life that she could do nothing to | 
aid. 


But on one of Katie’s darkest days Ella 
reappeared, reluctantly admitted by Roxy. 


ful inexperience showed in every straggling 
stitch, and the painted face was a sight indeed. 











| according to the uranium it contains. 


; | has been shipped abroad, but plans have been 
Silently and with a drooping countenance Ella | 


drew from her pocket a walnut witch. Youth- 





‘«There, I’ve fetched her back!’’ Ella an- 


‘*T wouldn’t have took her only I cal- 


I 


Ella’s pale, protuberant blue eyes filled oth 
tears. 

‘*] felt real sorry right away that I took 
her,’’ the child continued. ‘*The beads broke 
all to pieces, anyhow. I got so worked up I 
told the hired man about it, and he said I must 
get her back, and he give me the money to pay 
for her.’’ 

‘*But this is not my walnut witch,’’ said 
Katie, taking advantage of the first pause for 
breath. 

‘*T was in hopes you wouldn’t know the 
difference,’’ Ella said dejectedly. ‘‘I took an 
awful lot of pains with her, and I’m all beat 
out tryin’ to make her look real handsome. 
She is, isn’t she?’’ Ella added eagerly. 

Katie evaded the question. ‘‘But where is 
the witch that I made?’’ she asked. 

‘*Oh, she was sold,’’ Ella answered indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘The man in the toyshop said he 
wished he had a lot more of ’em. He said 
he could sell a slew of ’em.’’ 

Katie leaned from her sofa, her face aglow 
with excitement and delight. 

‘OQ girls!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You will go over to 
Plainfield at once, won’t you? Tell the man 
I can make walnut witches by the dozen. Oh, 
how lovely it is that I’ve found a way to help!’’ 

So it came to pass that the Norton sitting 
room was transformed into a workroom wherein | 
Katie, gaining constantly in health and strength 
now that she was occupied and content, manu- 
factured walnut witches and other salable 
trifles—Ella assisting. 

It was Katie herself who proposed the em- 
ployment of Ella. And although Priscilla and 
Roxy privately protested that it was rather 
immoral to be grateful to the child because her 
bad action had happened to turn out well, they 
admitted that but for her Katie might not have 
found her way to usefulness; and they agreed 
that if anyone could ‘‘ make something of 
her,’’ Katie could. 

As a matter of fact, Ella did begin to improve 
in morals and manners right away. 
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THE HOME OF RADIUM ORE. 


T was long believed that the chief source of 
radium is the mineral pitchblende; now it 
is generally recognized that the mineral 

carnotite is a far more important source of 
radium. Outside of the United States, this | 
mineral has been found only in the Olary dis- 
trict of South Australia and in certain low- 
grade ores in Russian Turkestan. 

Carnotite is found chiefly in the Paradox 
valley in Montrose and San Miguel counties, 
Colorado, and in Utah northwest of these coun- 
ties. The Utah deposits are of a lower grade 
than those of Colorado. The Colorado deposits 
were first noticed in 1888 at the ‘‘Copper 
Prince’? mine. That mine was first worked 
for its copper and gold, and the rich, canary- 
yellow carnotite ore was dumped out with the 
rest of the dross as of no value. A French- 
man named Poulot was the first to pay serious 
attention to the strange ore. He experimented 
with it, and sent some specimens to Paris, 
where the chemists, Friedel and Cumenge, 
recognizing it as a wholly new mineral, named 
it for Monsieur Carnot, then president of 
France. Carnotite is usually found in pockets 
of sandstone deposits. It may appear in the 
form of light yellow specks disseminated 
through the sandstone or as yellow incrusta- 
tions in the cracks of the sandstone; or it may 
occur in masses, associated with blue, black, 
or brown vanadium ores. The fact that the 
ore occurs in pockets makes prospecting uncer- 
tain. There is little chance of a successful 
seareh for pockets that are not partially ex- 
posed.. Prospecting is carried on along the 
sides of cafions where vanadium and uranium 
stains are seen on the rock. The prospector 
then blasts a tunnel with the hope of develop- 
ing a pocket of ore. 

The expense of mining and shipping carnotite 
ores is great. The nearest railway station is 
Placerville, seventy-five miles from the mines; 
from there a narrow-gauge railway runs to 
Denver over high mountain passes, where 
three or four locomotives are required to haul 
half a dozen cars. The ores are packed down 
the mountain sides on mule or burro back, and | | 
then drawn by six- and eight-horse teams to | 
the railway station. The average cost of the 
ore delivered at Placerville before the war 
was $80 per ton. Prices received for ore range 


In the past virtually all the carnotite ore 


made to reduce some of it in the United States. 
The world’s supply of radium was recently 
estimated at thirty grams, of which the United 
States had only two grams. Radium, when it 





can be purchased at all, has brought as much 
as $120,000 per gram; a gram is about half 
the size of a man’s little finger. Last year the 
ore consigned to Europe contained seven and 
two-tenths grams of radium. One estimate | 
places the contents of Colorado’s carnotite | 
deposits at nine hundred grams of radium. | 
That, however, is five times as large as the 
estimate made by the Bureau of Mines. 
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A PERILOUS MOMENT. 


HERE are different kinds of fear,’’ | 

writes an English officer in the Weekly | 

Telegraph. ‘‘I have served in India, in 
Egypt, and in western Africa,’’ he continues, | 
‘*but the worst fright I was ever in was when | 
I knew there was no enemy within thousands 
of miles. | 

‘*T was a captain at the time, and was sta- | 
tioned at Port Royal, Jamaica, with a lot of | 
raw recruits on my hands. They were being | 
drilled in rifle practice at long range, and it | 
was almost impossible to make them obey | 
orders with anything like precision ; in fact, I 
could never be sure but they would fire when | 
I wanted them to present, or present when [ | 
wanted them to fire. One day I sat on my |} 
horse at the right of the squad giving my | 
orders. Things were going pretty well. I 
cried ‘Ready!’ and the work was as pretty 
as if the men had been veterans. ‘Aim | 
said I, and every rifle went to the shoulder in | 
perfect form. I was about to say ‘Fire!’ | 
when just on the instant my horse bolted and | 
eut directly across the range within twenty | 
feet of the squad. I caught the glittering | 
rifles leveled right at me, and instinctively I 
shut my eyes and ducked my head. 

‘*Tf you know what British soldiers are, you | 
can imagine my feelings. As I said before, I 
never was in such a fright. I knew that if | 
I opened my mouth those recruits would riddle | 
my body, for they were expecting the word | 
‘Fire!’ and would take any sound whatever 
for that. My desire to cry out ‘As you were!’ | 
to get the rifles off my body, was so great that | 
I had to clench my teeth in order to remain 
silent. All this lasted but a few seconds, of 
course, but the seconds to me were long min- 
utes. 

‘*When my plunging horse had carried me 
past the line of motionless rifles, I managed to 
wheel him. As he came round, I cried ‘Fire!’ 
and off went the guns as if by clockwork. It 
was plainer than ever to me that if I had 
opened my mouth a second or two sooner, I 
should have been a dead man. ’’ 


A DOG HERO. 


HE war correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph speaks of a French 





soldier who, in writing to his family, 
told how his life was saved by the pet dog of | 
his regiment. Struck by a fragment of shell | 
in the arm and with a sabre cut over the head, | 
the wounded man was lying half-covered by 
the dead bodies of his comrades, when he felt a 
light touch pn his forehead. It was Tom, the 
regiment’s dog. 

In spite of his pain, the soldier ‘tried to 
raise himself up a little. He knew that the 
animal was trained to carry to the camp a 
wounded man’s cap, but he had lost his own. 
The dog hesitated, and the soldier said to him, 
‘*Run quickly, Tom; go and find my com- 
rades. Go on—find them !’’ 

Then Tom understood. He dashed away | 
to the camp, ran about among the men, pull- | 
ing their coats and: barking, and at last suc- | 
ceeded in drawing two ambulance men to the 


spot where the wounded soldier lay. He was | ; 


taken up quickly, cared for by the surgeons, 
and to-day he is fast recovering. 

Tom goes toward the firing line as soon as 
the bullets begin to fly. He scrapes a hole in 
the ground and crouches there. During the 
lulls in the firing he does duty with the am- 
bulance men, and helps to save the wounded. 


= 
SOILS AND SOULS. 


N distinguished authority, the sandy soil 
of Cape Cod, if not the best in the world 
for raising prize vegetables, is excellent 

for producing the best quality of men. 

An Admiral of the Blue of the Royal Navy 
was asked by King George IV who was the 
most energetic man he had ever seen. 

‘*A Cape Cod trader whom I met at Port 
Mahon,’’ he replied, ‘‘the commander of a 
thirty-ton schooner. 

‘*He assisted in two duels between American 
midshipmen, thrashed five English sailors on 
the quay for calling his flag a gridiron, took in 
| cargo, and set sail, all between sunrise and 
sunset. ’’ 


THE USUAL PLACE. 

HE captain, says a German paper, was 

questioning his men: ‘‘Which of you fel- 

lows can swim?’’ 
‘*T can, captain!’’ spoke up one soldier. 
‘*Good! Where did you learn?’’ 
‘*Why—er, in the water, sir!’’ replied the 

soldier. 





69 Years to 
Make a Suit 


Back in 1846 the 
makers of Clothcraft 
began to manufacture 
medium-priced clothes 
for men and young men. 


Their idea was to keep 
in that field—about $10 
to $20—and make the 
best possible Clothes for 
the money. 


This sticking at it for 
69 years has produced 
extraordinary results 
through continuous ad- 
vancement of factory 
methods, training of 
workers and so on. 


We haven’t any more 
hesitation in investing in 
Clothcraft Clothes than 
we would in buying gilt 
edged securities. 

We know what you'll say 
when you see Clothcraft 5130 
Blue Serge Special at $15 and 
the other spring models at 
$10 to $20. 


All Wool Clothes 
10 tot2 





CLOTHCRAFT 


Ready 
toWear 








The Clothcraft Store 








(IN YOUR TOWN) 
Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 647 St. Clair Ave., 


introduction to the nearest 





Cleve- 


land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, asample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and a personal note of 
Store. 
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; at reduced price 


Cup attached, 1 enameled metal Lu 


eee 


Keratol Carrying Case, with 


handle and snap catch. 


months, piping-hot coffee, tea, soup, e 


desired beverage. 


ee 


the traveler, or the sportsinan. 
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Thermos Lunch Kit 


This Lunch Kit consists of a half-pint 
> Thermos Bottle, nickel-plated Drinking 


nch 


Box, with hinged cover, and a dark green 
leather 
The Thermos 
Bottle will furnish, during the cold winter 





tc., 


and during the heat of summer, ice-cold, 
tea, coffee, milk, lemonade, or any other 
Nothing better could 
be desired by the student, the mechanic, 





} Our Offer 


is gone we will sell this 


was $2.50. Until 
3 our limited stock 


} Lunch Kit complete, and oneY 
> deliver free anywhere in $1.75 
the New England States, for EACH 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ranges 8 Heaters 
Have been the Recognized 


STANDARD 
for 


COOKING and HEATING 


They are Today the Last Word in 
Efficiency and Economy 


The Largest and Most Complete Line 
Under One Name in The United States 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Magee Furnace Co. Inc. 
38 Union Street Boston, Mass. 
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